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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


January this year records some unusual business incidents. Ordinarily at 
the beginning of the year there is decreased activity. The first month of 1898, 
however, and so far throughout the second, presents a record of transactions im- 
mense in volume. Early in January bank clearings were large, notwithstanding 
there was a certain dullness in the speculative markets. This evidenced healthy 


business conditions generally and represented actual transactions to such an 
extent that opportunity was given for measuring in part the revival in trade 
which so many lines have experienced. As the year has progressed, however, 
speculation has advanced to such an extent that this feature constitutes an 
element in the record-breaking figures reported for the month as a whole. The 
bond market has been brisk and advancing as well and bond purchases must be 
considered as a part of the large transactions represented by bank clearings for 
the month; as compared with January, 1897, the increase is over one-third. 
Comparisons with the same period of other years show also a much greater 
amount of business of all kinds now being done. The record-breaking total for 
January, aggregating barely under $6,000,000,000, is likely to stand for some 
months to come, although it is possible that the figure may be equaled under 
favorable conditions by reason of the usual activity of spring months. New 
York clearings reflect the increase in speculation. Increases at other points, 
which add materially to the total, represent to a great extent an increase in com- 
mercial and financial transactions. Out of seventy-two cities, only four showed 
decreases, two of which, Providence and New Bedford, no doubt reflect the 
depression existing in the cotton industry. 

The accumulation of funds at New York has progressed to such an extent 
that one of the largest banks has reduced the rate on country deposits from 2 to 
13 per cent. The excess of funds at that center has contributed much to an 
expansion of speculative investments and a larger use of money at that point. 
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The easy condition of the money market also reflects the accumulation of 


currency. Rates for short and long time contracts have never been more favor- 


able to borrowers that they are at the present time [ase in the money market 
is not characteristic of New York alone. The unusually low rate of 35 per cent 
on real estate Joans has been recorded in some instances at Chicago, and what is 
more surprising, time loans to packers have reached at 23 per cent, the lowest 
figure recorded for that market. It is rather anomalous to have a condition of 
comparatively full business and an easy money market at the same time. Such 
a condition is without precedent. It shows a fundamental change in_ the 
character and manner of doing business. We know that the flood tide of ful! 
business has commenced, and that the evidences of its swelling volume are 
constantly increasing. Business is not being carried on under the old principle 
of expanded credit, however. During the panic years weak institutions naturally 
succumbed; those that survived have become accustomed to doing business 
without borrowing, and, of course, without the extension of credit characteristic 
of the years which preceded the depression. ‘They have learned a lesson from 
experience and, having found it safer to operate upon nearly a cash basis, they 
have continued that process with the result that demand for loans has heen 
decreased to such an extent that notwithstanding great business activity the 
rates for money on all kinds of loans are lower than ever known before. Adversity 
has taught a lesson of sounder business methods, and while it is still fresh in 
mind it is sufficient to account for the anomalous condition referred to, namely, 
the conjunction of full business and an easy money market. 

Complaints are frequent that the margin of profit is scant with reference 
to almost all industrial, commercial and financial transactions. An instance will 
be sufficient for illustration, although a broken combination may be said to be 
a cause in the particular case. Never before has the monthly production of 
iron and steel been so great and the margin of profit so small. Fears have gained 
some ground that the enormous output of furnaces and mills may overleap 
demand for consumption. Notwithstanding this, and small profit, the output 
continues and up to the present time, consumption apparently has kept pace 
with production. The foreign market for American iron and steel is growing 
and the necessity of producing as cheaply as competitors seeking these markets 
may in some measure account for the low prices. A slight advance was made in 
sessemer pig a week ago and one of the largest transactions recorded in recent 
years resulted from the purchase of 100,000 tons by the Carnegie Company, 
involving a sum paid in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. The advance at which 
it was purchased has been taken to indicate that there is a tendency towards 
increased prices. There can be no doubt that general improvement is expanding, 
notwithstanding the depression in the New England cotton industry. Even in 
this branch prices are a little firmer and there is a better tone to the market for 
print cloths. Commercial failures during January were unusually light for the 
first month of the year, which ordinarily is the worst. Compared with any recent 
year the month in this respect made a most satisfactory record. In one industry, 
namely, woolen manufactures, not a single failure was reported. This presents 
a strong contrast to the depression noted in the cotton manufacturing industry 
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and suggests perhaps the most potent reason why that branch has not participated 
in the general improvement. The failure to restrict production during the panic 
years when there was but a light demand is responsible for the accumulation of 
stocks. The New England cotton mills kept on producing when there was no 
market for their product, the motive being to furnish employment to the 
operatives. While such a policy is commendable from a humane standpoint, yet 
it would appear to have been short-sighted and only postponed the evil. That 
the policy was not proper may be instanced from the fact that the opposite one 
applied to woolen manufactures has resulted in placing that industry in the 
lead of the march of improvement. During the general business depression the 
output of woolen mills was not forced beyond legitimate demand and as a conse- 
quence that branch of manufactures is experiencing a boom. A similar course 


would doubtless have resulted in conditions quite different from those which now 
pertain to cotton manufacturing. . 
The Government has been gradually withdrawing its deposits with New 


York banks on account of the proceeds of the sale of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
but this has apparently had no effect on the market. The weekly statements of 
the New York clearing house banks during January and the first week of the 
current month, show figures which are the highest on record. The statement of 
February 5 shows that the loans of the banks were $136,000,000 in excess of the 
first week in February a year ago and $185,000,000 larger than in 1896. Deposits 
aggregated $733,827,500, an increase of $165,000,000 over a year ago, and $241,- 
060,000 over the same period in 1896. The principal items make the following 
comparison with the corresponding period one year and two years ago: 
Feb. 5, ’98. Feb. 6, 97. Feb. 8, ’96. 

Loans $633,859,800 $497 ,513,600 $448,431,800 
Specie 114,088,200 79,559,500 77,500,900 
Legal tender 104,150,300 117,221,000 85,874,500 
Net deposits 733,827,500 568,961,000 192,771,900 
Circulation 14,392,400 16,787,500 13,445,800 





Total reserve $218,238,500 $196,787,500 $163,375,400 
Reserve required 183,456,875 142,240,250 123,192,975 


Excess of reserve $34,781,625 $54,540,250 $40,182,425 
The expansion of business and the ability of the banks to put to use the 
accumulated currency at New York is shown by the fact that the excess of reserve 
is only $34,781,000, as against $54,540,000 a year ago, when deposits were $165,- 
000,000 less. So far as the loan item is concerned it largely represents the 
increased activity in speculation and bond purchases. The last bank statement 
issued from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency shows the condition 
of the national banks on December 15. The figures show a general improvement. 
Loans and discounts are reported at $2,082,608,324 as compared with $2,066,- 
766,113 shown by the preceding report (October 5). Individual deposits were 
$1,916,630,252 as compared with $1,853,349,128, for the periods given. These 
are the largest figures shown for loans and discounts since the spring of 1893 
before the panic. 
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The top figure of the deficit in the Government’s revenues has probably been 
reached and passed. The deficit for seven months of the fiscal year at the end of 
January, not taking into account the transaction on account of the sale of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, amounted in round numbers to $52,000,000. If the 
amount received on account of the sale of the Union Pacific Railroad, $58,448,223, 
be included, the statement shows a surplus of over $1,000,000. The receipts from 
customs amounted to $77,000,000, as against $79,000,000 for the seven months 
period ended January a year ago, showing a decrease of $2,000,000. On the 
other hand, the interna] revenue receipts, which were almost $99,000,000, showed 
a gain over the corresponding period of last year of more than $10,000,000. 
January showed a deficit in the ordinary receipts and expenditures of $7,900,000. 
Including the receipts on account of the Union Pacific Railroad, there is a surplus 
of $637,000. The point of interest, so far as Government receipts are now 
concerned, attaches to those from customs. They are being watched closely by 
Government officials in order to ascertain the working of the new tariff law. 
January receipts from this source amounted to $14,269,492, an increase of 
$3,000,000 over January, 1897. Two items of the Dingley bill alone are expected 
to produce $90,000,000 a year, namely,sugar ($60,000,000) and wool ($30,000,000). 
These are not now contributing much to the revenue from customs, and taking 
this into consideration in addition to the increase in customs receipts over the 
same month a year ago, customs officials are much pleased at the outlook. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of customs, in analyzing the 
receipts for January, stated: 

“Sugar is not one of the problematical sources of receipts. It is a thing we 
must have, and we will have to import. As soon as the present supply, which 
was brought in before the enactment of the Dingley bill, is exhausted, the imports 
will be steady and regular, and we can estimate accurately the amount we are to 
receive in customs each month. 

“Therefore, if the first month of this current year shows the customs receipts 
to be nearly $3,000,000 in excess of the corresponding month last year, without 
any extensive receipts from either sugar or wool, we can confidently predict that 
for the remaining months of this fiscal year the receipts will increase at such a 
satisfactory rate that the deficit will gradually become a thing of the past.” 

Our annual consumption of sugar is enormous. Last year it exceeded 
4,000,000,000 pounds, the greater part of which comes from abroad. The figures 
of sugar imported during January are about 117,000,000 pounds, which is a 
gain over December of only 11,000,000 pounds and a loss from November of 
42,000,000 pounds. Heavy sugar importations will begin with the spring. It is 
not probable that the revenue producing class of wool will be imported in any 
considerable quantity until much later. The imports of wool for December 
aggregated 17,000,000 pounds, of which 16,000,000 were of class three in the 
grease, which bears the lowest rate of duty under the wool schedule. For 
January they are only 11,000,000, of which almost 9,000,000 represent class 
three. The finer grades were imported in large quantities in anticipation of the 
higher rates of the new tariff. Until the stock of these higher grades has been 
exhausted wool will not produce the revenue expected from that source. Gen- 
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erally throughout the month the caily receipts on account of customs varied 
widely, ranging from $200,000 in one day to $800,000 in another. When con- 
ditions are normal customs receipts average about the same each day. The 
internal revenue receipts, amounting to $12,443,200, show a small decrease from 
December but a gain of $1,412,000 over January, 1897. 

January interest and pension payments resulted in heavy disbursements. 

These, notwithstanding increased receipts, were sufficient to cause the deficit 
noted. It is expected that the present month will show a surplus in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000, and that in March the receipts will exceed the expenditures 
by six or seven million dollars. Only a small surplus is expected in April, owing 
to the fact that quarterly interest payments are to be made and the disbursements 
will be heavy. Throughout the present month revenues from all sources have 
averaged more than $1,000,000 a day, and it is a new thing to record that customs 
receipts furnish more than any other item. 
__ In Congress the incident which has attracted most attention has been the 
vote upon the Teller resolution in the Senate, which it passed by a majority of 
15, and in the House, where it was defeated by a vote of 182 to 132. The resolu- 
tion was rejected in the House promptly. Notwithstanding it involved an attack 
on the public credit, the influence of the times is such that its success in the 
Senate had no perceptible effect on the markets. The business revival is too 
pronounced to be retarded by such an ineffectual and impotent effort to get to a 
silver standard by indirect means. It has passed into history, and, if anything, it 
is fortunate that the question was raised. It enables those who favor and those 
whe oppose currency reform to measure the strength of each side. It is particu- 
larly fortunate for the sound money element, in that it is now more definitely 
apprised of the strength of the opposition, which was before rather nebulous. 
The incident will lead to an aggressiveness on the part of sound money adherents, 
which has always been one of the characteristics of the opposing elements— 
characteristics which have in a manner emboldened them to hope for success. It 
is a mistake to maintain a position of being on the defensive. The President, in 
his New York speech, made a distinct advance in the reform movement by putting 
himself fairly on record and in line with the Secretary of the Treasury, who had 
hitherto led that movement. The Monetary Commission, also, made its report 
to the executive committee of the Indianapolis Monetary Convention, which was 
premptly approved. Taking it all in all, there was an advance in the movement 
for reforming the banking and currency laws. 

Last month, in reviewing our export trade for the calendar year 1897, the 
prediction was made that, when fully reported, the total exports would be not far 
from eleven hundred million dollars, a figure which had never before been 
equaled in any calendar or fiscal year. The accuracy of such prediction is shown 
by the actual figures now at hand, which are $1,099,743,554. The new year 
starts out well in this respect so far as figures at hand indicate. A statement 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics on the 9th of this month shows that the 
principal articles of domestic exports for January amounted to $72,161,785. 
These principal articles are classified under four titles, namely: Breadstuffs, 
$24,771,160; cotton, $27,024,878; mineral oils, $3,989,811; and _ provisions, 
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including cattle and hogs, $13,351,551. The total of the four items exceeds 
that for January, 1897, by more than $10,000,000. The aggregate for seven 
months (to January 31) of the fiscal vear was $474,348,000, which is more than 
$51,000,000 larger than for the same months of the last fiscal year, $140,000,000 
larger than for the same period of 1896, and $143,000,000 larger than for the 
same period of 1895. ‘To the total of these four items reported for January may 
safely be added $30,000,000, in order to arrive approximately at the total exports 
for the month. This would bring the total up to $102,000,000, which is $10,- 
000,000 in excess of the total domestic exports for January, 1897, and $17,000,000 
greater than the total for January, 1896. These figures indicate that the already 
enormous trade balance in our favor is in no present danger of reduction, and, 
while the export movement continues, nothing except manipulation in the foreign 
money markets and the continuance of an easy market at home will prevent 
shipments of gold from the other side. Investments in long sterling continue as 
a profitable measure to temporarily take care of thre indebtedness created by 
these heavy exports. 


VENEZUELA BARS FOREIGN SILVER COIN. 


The government of the United States of Venezuela is having a serious dif- 
ficulty with its silver coins. They have been counterfeited to the extent that it 
has become necessary for the Treasury Department of Venezuela to issue an order 
prohibiting the introduction of silver coins from foreign countries into Venezuela 
unless with the permission of the government. The following is the Venezuelan 
order on the subject: 

“The President of the Republic has been informed that the introduction of 
counterfeited silver cions has been clandestinely made through some of the Mari- 
time Custom Houses of the Republic, and therefore has ordered me to call the 
attention of the Collector of Customs to the resolution of August 4, 1893, now 
in force, by which the importation of Venezuelan silver coins from foreign coun- 
tries is prohibited, unless said introduction is made by the government. 

“The Collectors of Customs shall declare all foreign or Venezuelan coins 
which should be introduced as smuggled goods, and besides losing the amount, 
impose on the violators a fine equal to 50 per cent on the value of same, according 
to dispositions contained in the above-mentioned resolution. 

“As it is probable that said introductions are done through the baggages 
which come from foreign ports, I hereby recommend that you make a thorough 
and minute examinations of these baggages, in order to avoid in future such prej- 
udicial importations.” 

(Signed) S. ESCOBAR. 
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PROFITS ON CIRCULATING NOTES. 


When Secretary Gage was before the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. Johnson, a member of the committee, 
requested him to submit a report showing what would be the profit to banks on 
their circulating notes, if issued in accordance with the provisions of the bill 


drafted to cover the Secretary’s plan. In making reply, January 10, Mr. Gage 
stated that he had taken the liberty to enlarge the scope of the inquiry, and, with 
the permission of the chairman of the committee, he would submit the following: 

“First—The profits now realized by a bank taking out circulation under the 
present law, as affected by rates of interest, assumed at 4, 6, 8 and 10 per cent. 


Under the present law the advantages to a bank in taking out circulation is as 
follows: 

On a capital of $100,000 ina 4 per cent locality, $1,020.42. 

On a capital of $100,000 in a 6 per cent locality, 659.87. 

On a capital of $100,000 in an 8 per cent locality, 293.83. 

On a capital of $100,000 in a 10 per cent locality, a loss of $77.67. 

“Tt thus appears that the law now operates to give a very small inducement 
to bank circulation in a community where the capital is abundant and interest 
is low, while it represses under penalty of loss such circulation in a community 
where capital is scarce and the average rate of interest is 10 per centum or more. 

“Second—U nder the bill before you, the Actuary shows that a bank having 
a capital of $100,000, if it availed itself of the privilege of issuing notes against 
bond deposits to an amount equal to 75 per cent of its capital, no less and no 
more, would find a profit of $1,437.50 per annum, and peculiarly enough, that 
is the amount that would be realized whether the local rate of interest were 4, 
6, 8 or 10 per cent. The proposition, if it is thus worked out, would have the 
merit of giving a perfect equality to national banks in all sections, while the 
present law operates to the disadvantage of the poorer districts. This estimate is 
made on the theory of a 5 per cent redemption fund—as now required. 

“Third—Continuing our analysis of the proposed bill, the Actuary shows 
the following profits from circulation, provided the bank with $100,000 capital 
issued not only an amount equal to 75 per cent of its capital against bond 
deposits, but also the full 25 per cent of its capital in unsecured notes. In a 
4 per cent locality. the profit would then be $1,537.50 per annum; in a 6 per 
cent locality, $1,837.50; in an 8 per cent locality, $2,137.50; in a 10 per cent 
locality, $2,437.50. It thus appears that the bill would operate to encourage 
banking facilities in those sections, where the higher rates give evidence that 
such facilities are most needed. ‘This estimate is made on the theory of a 10 
per cent redemption fund for all circulating. This fund not to be construed 
as reserve against deposits. 

“Finally it may he well to put in comparison with these various exhibits 
a statement showing the profit of a note issuing bank untrammeled by the require- 
ment of bond deposits as security. Such a system now prevails in Canada—as 
it did in New England and some of our Western States, notably Indiana and 
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Iowa. The Canadian system is at present the most convenient one to quote. 
With permission to issue notes to the full amount of their capital, the banks as 
a whole have never been able to keep outstanding in their circulating notes more 
than 66 per cent of their capital, while on occasion their circulating notes have 
fallen to about 37 per cent of their capital. The fluctuation is determined not 
by the will of the banks, as they keep out at all times all they can, under the 
influence of self interest as a motive, but is determined by the general movement 
of trade and industry in whose service the bank notes find employment. Averag- 
ing their circulation as 50 per cent of their capital, we would have in a bank with 
$100,000 capital the following result as a profit for circulation: 


Ina 4 per cent locality, $2,000. In an 8 per cent locality, $4,000. 
In a 6 per cent locality, $3,000. In a 10 per cent locality, $5,000. 


“The superior profit thus shown to inure to banks, issuing notes under a 
freer system than prevails with us, suggests the inquiry whether the national 
banking system of the United States is, as is so popularly believed, a system of 
public rewards and national patronage to the banker, or whether, instead, it ke 
not a system of limitations, restrictions and penalties conceived not in the 
interests of the bank, but mainly if not wholly in the supposed interests of the 
exchequer. It is also worthy of note that while in the remoter districts of our 
own country the rate of interest is nearly prohibitory, in the Dominion of Canada 
the rate of interest, even as far west as the foot hills of the Rocky Mountains, 
is scarcely higher than in the more developed provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

“It ought also to be more widely known that with these goodly facilities 
enjoyed by our neighbors on the North, they are yet able to extend credit accom- 
modations to the grain buying centers of the West—Duluth, Minneapolis and 
Chicago—at periods of crop moving activity, to the amount of eighteen or twenty 
millions of dollars, and that this is their common practice.” 


EXPOSITION “BONDS” BARRED OUT. 


The December number of the Bankers’ Monthly contained an account of 
the peculiar plan for raising funds employed by the managers of the Universal 
Exposition to be held at Paris in 1900. The scheme was one of the varieties of 
raising money by means of lotteries which are so common in European countries, 
and .particularly in France. Quite a number of people in the United States 
who contemplated visiting the Paris Exposition were becoming interested in the 
“bonds of the Exposition,’ when an inquiry was presented to the United States 
Treasury Department by an intending purchaser as to whether or not the sale 
in this country of such bonds would be lawful. The result is a decision by the 
customs officials that section 16 of the act of July 24, 1897, the Dingley tariff 
act, prohibits the importation of “any lottery tickets or any advertisement of 


any lottery,” and that the bonds and coupons described come clearly within such 
prohibition. 
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A RADICAL CURRENCY SUGGESTION. 


The attention of financial and political magnates has lately been given largely 
to the task of improving our currency system. Many propositions have been 
submitted to the scrutiny of the public, all more or less inefficient to produce 
the desired effect. This surprising condition is simply due to the fact that 
apparently no one has the moral courage to go down to the root of the evil. 
A fear of hurting his own or his party’s future political success seems to paralyze 
the brains of even those from whose knowledge and influence the much desired 
assistance ought to be expected. 

So long as the paper currency issued by the United States Government, 
not taking now in consideration the national bank notes which are simply private 
issues, guaranteed by the Government, consists of four distinct and different 
issues, gold certificates, silver certificates, United States notes and treasury notes 
—so long no stability of the currency can be expected, not even hoped for. 
Sysiphus’ well-known task was easier than these fruitless efforts to obtain an 
impossible result. Under existing circumstances there will and must always be 
a discussion as to the comparative value of the different issues and a disagree- 
ment and doubt relative to the ability of the Treasury to treat the four issues 
on an equal redemption basis. 

No promise of officials will prevent skeptics from doubting their ability to 
keep their promises and even their honest intention to do so. The prevailing 
unfortunate situation must naturally be greatly aggravated by the fact that it 
is largely discretionary with the Treasurer to interpret the regulations governing 
under different acts the redemption of the various issues with gold. 

The telegraphic advice sent by Secretary Carlisle to the Assistant Treasurer 
of New York in the early part of the summer of 1893, “In case of future deple- 
tion of the gold reserve, to pay gold only on presentation of gold certificates and 
United States notes and to refuse silver certificates,” started the money panic; 
that was the primeval cause of the depression experienced since this time. 
Although this order was countermanded at once, in fact, ere it was ever put to 
a practical test, the confidence was disturbed and the mischief as completely 
done as if C. N. Jordan had refused to recognize silver certificates on the demand 
of local bankers for gold. 

If we give to this well-known episode a simple but honest thought, we must 
admit that a similar incident, perchance only based on a casual remark of the 
Treasurer, may happen at any moment and will naturally have the identical 
pernicious effect. Discriminations between United States notes and gold cer- 
tificates on one side and silver certificates on the other side must follow; the 
former will be hoarded in the expectation that they will soon be at a premium, 
and a disastrous contraction of the currency will be felt, before the commercial 
world at large has even received the slightest warning. 

There is no use denying the fact, however impalpable to our influential 
politicians, that radical means must be adopted to assure a cure. Half-way means 
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may be of help to tide over political questions, and compromises in such cases 
a necessity. In financial matters such a procedure is simply suicidal and more 
harmful than inactivity. Any decisive measure, even in the plain adoption of the 
silver standard, is preferable to the kaleidoscopic status existing now and its dan- 
gerous possibilities. After the hardships of the transition period, the mercantile 
world would adapt itself to the new standard and would at last be assured that 
conditions will not change through mere decision of a Treasury official. 

In the attempt of finding a lasting cure and in the endeavor to put our 
currency system on as indisputable a basis as it has been done by our European 
rivals in the world’s market, we must take into consideration two essential facts, 
the large amount of silver owned by the United States Government and the 
well-known objection of a large majority of the people to an appreciable bond 
issue. 

The plan which I offer herewith in large outlines, is based on this specific 
existing condition, but nevertheless contains a simple and durable remedy. In 
accordance with the figures lately furnished by the United States Treasurer, 
we had on December 1, 1896, the following outstanding paper currency: 

Gold certificates $ 38,000,000 
Silver certificates 384,000,000 
Treasury notes 107,000,000 

346,000,000 


$875,000,000 


Let the Government call them all in and replace them with an issue of 
900,000,000 of United States notes payable in gold and in denomination from 
$1 to $10,000. To procure the necessary redemption reserve proceed as follows: 

First—Coin all silver held against Treasury notes, which with the seign- 
iorage will amount to about $180,000,000. No serious objection can be made of 
inflating the currency, as we carry now about $400,000,000 in silver certificates 
and Treasury notes and $80,000,000 more will be of no dangerous account, par- 
ticularly as the move is final and no more silver is to be bought. 

Second—Adding these $180,000,000 to the stock on hand of $38 4,000,000 
we obtain a total silver dollar reserve of $564,000,000. 

Third—Issue a gold loan of $150,000,000, adding to its proceeds the gold 
now held against United States notes and gold certificates, $192,000,000, we 
obtain a gold dollar reserve of $342,000,000: a total coin reserve of $906,000,000, 


against $900,000,000 paper currency, or dollar for dollar outstanding obliga- 


tions. 

The adoption of this move will increase the circulation about $35,000,000 
and will satisfy the clamor of those who always contend that the circulating 
medium is not abundant enough. 

To prevent a combination and forced presentation of notes for redemption 
in gold, enact a law compelling the national banks to keep 50 per cent of their 
reserve in United States nctes. Deposits being about $1,600,000, and reserve 
approximately $400,000,000, this law would lock up in the vaults of the National 
Bank about $200,000,000. Further, issue in small denominations of $1 and $2, 
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$100,000,000, instead of as now about $75,000,000. These small notes distributed 
over all the area of the United States and in the pockets of the masses will 
necessarily not be available for redemption purposes. Thus there would be left 
about $600,000,000 which could be used for such purposes, and which amount 
doubtless would be further reduced at Jeast $100,000,000 by the reserves of state 
banks, trust companies, ete. ‘Therefore we arrive at a possibility of $500,000,000 
to be presented for redemption, against which we would hold @& gold reserve 
of $342,000,000, equivalent to about 68 per cent, not taking into consideration at 
all the silver reserve of $560,000,000. In submitting this suggestion as pre- 
viously mentioned, I simply cffer a ground plan, leaving specific details to men 
more familiar with statistics. 

It is plausible to expect after the transition stage has been passed an assur- 
ance of the stability of the currency would develop. We must consider that 
Government statistics shows a continued demand from Western and Southern 
states for silver dollars in preference to small notes. In handling the reserve 
specie judiciously the Treasury in a few years would be able to decrease its stock 
of silver to $500,000,000, thus increasing their gold specie or its equivalent in 
United States notes, to $400,000,000. 

The only serious objection to this system would be the lack of elasticity. 
However, our existing four issues labor under a similar disadvantage. For- 
tunately our National Bank could be entrusted with the essential function. In 
making the condition of their issue less expensive and more lucrative, they would 
be able to increase or decrease their circulations at a moment’s notice. Assuredly 
they will be better judges than the United States Government, when business 
demands either one or the other policy. 

With a uniform paper currency, covered by a specie reserve, dollar for 
dollar, a gold panic as in 1893 would be impossible, and in future be as unknown 
in the United States as it is now in England, Germany or France. 

K. GUITERMAN. 


DETROIT BANK REFERRED TO IN ERROR. 


In the January number of the Bankers’ Monthly the decision of Judge 
Person sustaining the action of Receiver Foster in levying a 70 per cent assess- 
ment on the stockholders of the defunct People’s Savings Bank of Lansing, 
Mich., was quoted freely, but through error it was made to appear as having 
reference to the People’s Savings Bank of Detroit. The error was so palpable 
as to be at once recognized by all the friends of the Detroit institution, but is 
nevertheless deeply regretted. Anyone at all familiar with the business of the 
People’s Savings Bank of Detroit would recognize at first sight that the strictures 
of Judge Person upon the methods followed by the Lansing bank could 
have no reference to the Detroit institution. The capital of the bank was 
stated as $150,000, while the last statement of the Detroit bank, which has the 
second largest line of individual deposits carried in Detroit, shows it to have 
a capital of $500,000, a surplus of $125.000, and undivided profits of $75,000. 
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BIMETALLISM IN FRANCE. 


The Bimetallists claim the period 1803-1874, in France, as the golden age 
of bimetallism, and persistently assert that the ratio of 153 kept the exchanges 
steady throughout the world, and that it was the closing of the Fernch mints in 
1874 to the free coinage of silver that caused the very serious fall in its value; 
but the following statement of historical facts will show that there is no founda- 
tion for their assertions, and that it was the fall in the value of silver which 
caused the closing ef the French mints. On the subject of this paper I can 
speak from personal experience. 

In 1726, after six centuries of innumerable changes in the mint prices of 
gold and silver, and the rating of coins with respect to each other, the ratio was 
fixed at 144 to 1; but as gold was underrated by this ratio, by the operation of 
Gresham’s law, it disappeared from circulation, and silver became the standard 
in France; just as by the operation of the same law gold became the standard 
in England and has so remained since 1718. No change was made until 1785, 
when Colonne changed the ratio to 153; and this was confirmed in 1803, because 
it was very near the market price. Nevertheless, this ratio failed to keep gold 
and silver in circulation in unlimited quantities in France during any part of 
the period 1803-1874. The French liberating armies plundered the sanctuaries 
of the countries they came to liberate. Immense quantities of silver were sent 
to the mint to be coined, and the market ratio of silver became 17, while the 
legal ratio was 15}. From 1803 to 1850, with two or three exceptions, gold was 
constantly at a premium in France. As a necessary consequence, during that 
period gold coin was not in general circulation. In 1839-1840 I resided in 
France, and traveled through it, and I can testify that there was no gold to be 
seen in common use. Every one who lived in France in those days can testify to 
the same effect. I remember being shown one day a twenty-frane gold piece as 
a curiosity. Of course there was abundance of gold coin to be obtained at the 
Bank of France, but those who desired it had to pay a premium, and therefore 
no one applied for it except those who wanted it to settle their foreign 
obligations. 

After 1850 vast quantities of gold began to come in from Australia and 
California, and then the market ratio of gold and silver began to change. While 
the legal ratio was 154, the market ratio was 153, and that slight difference kept 
the gold entirely out of circulation, because, while gold was only worth 154 as 
coin, it was worth 15} as bullion. In the course of a few years the market ratio 
rose to 15 1-3, and that slight change in the market ratio drove nearly £200,000,000 
($973,300,000) of silver out of circulation, and instituted an equal quantity of 
gold for it, because gold was then worth 154 in coin, while it was only worth 
15 1-3 as bullion. Thus the apparently slight change of the market ratio of gold 
and silver from 153 to 15 1-3, while the legal ratio remained fixed at 154, was 
sufficient to change the whole metallic currency of France from silver to gold. 
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In 1857 I was residing in a French sea-port town, and every steamer that 
came in was laden with casks of Scotch whisky to be transmuted into French 
brandy, and every steamer that went out had its decks piled with bags of silver 
five-franc pieces. It was the same at every sea-port town in France. Every 
steamer and every diligence that left France was loaded with bags of silver five- 
france pieces. Silver departed from France in a flood, and at last it became so 
scarce that it became necessary to coin those detestable gold five-franc pieces. 

Mr. Shaw says that during the period 1820-1850, when the ratio remained 
below the legal ratio of 154 to 1, and there was a profit on the import of silver, 
the total silver coined at the French mint amounted to £127,458,322 ($620,275,- 
933.01), while that of gold was £19,333,854 ($94,088,200.49). In the succeeding 
period, 1850-1866, when the market ratio changed and remained for fifteen or 
sixteen years in favor of gold, the total gold coinage reached £292,416,951, while 
the total coinage of silver was only £1,315,532 ($6,402,036.47). 

What, then, becomes of the multitudinous assertions of the bimetallists that 
a fixed legal ratio between the coins can maintain a steady market ratio between 
the metals? What becomes of their assertions that, if a legal ratio be enacted, 
gold and silver will circulate together in unlimited quantities? There never 
was a more triumphant vindication of the truth of Gresham’s law and its supreme 
importance. 

In 1865 the Latin Union was formed between France, Italy, Switzerland 
and Belgium, to unify their coinages and coin gold and silver in unlimited 
quantities at the ratio of 15} to 1, which was to come into operation in 1867. 
Even then Italy declared itself in favor of a single gold standard. This unification 
of their coinages was a blessing to those countries and to all persons who traveled 
in them. But it was founded on the fatal principle of bimetallism, and any 
sagacious economist could see that it could not last. * * * 

In 1867, when the Latin Union first came into operation, the ratio of gold 
to silver had already begun to change, and the most keen-sighted economists 
foresaw that the principle of the Latin Union would break down. A commission 
in that year speaks thus of the situation: 

“Tt is well known by all that this ratio (of 1803) by the simple reason of its 
being fixed could not remain correct. There was quickly a premium on gold, 
and silver remained almost alone in circulation until near 1850. The discovery 
of the mines of California and Australia suddenly changed this situation by 
throwing into the European market a very considerable quantity of gold. By 
the side of this force, which tended to create a divergence from the legal ratio 
by lowering gold, there was another which occasioned a rise of silver. Under the 
influence of various circumstances, too long to enumerate, the needs of the 
extreme East had grown in unusual proportions and as silver alone is in favor 
there it was exported in enormous masses. There was a premium on silver to 
the extent of 8 per mille, and it disappeared almost entirely from circulation, 
yielding place to gold.” 

Preoccupied by the situation, the Government charged a commission to study 
the measures to be taken. Its labors are summed up in the report of M. de 
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Bosredon (1857). After examining the system tending to preserve silver money 
intact by lowering the value of gold money, and conversely to the system tending 
to the adoption of the gold standard by reducing the silver money to the state 
of bullion, the commission did not decide between them. It confined itself, in 
fact, to counseling the Government to a transitory step—the raising of the 
The exportation of silver, therefore, continued; and 


export duties on silver. 
if the disappearance of five-franc pieces was not remarked, because they were 


replaced by gold, it was not the same with the scarcity of pieces of a smaller value 


employed in petty payments. 

Being informed of the obstructions to retail commerce by complaints carried 
before the senate, and instructed by the example of Switzerland, which had in 
1860 reduced the standard of its divisional money, the minister of finance 
appointed a commission (1861) to study the remedy to be applied to the evil. 
This commission counseled the reduction of the standard of pieces of less than 
five francs to .834 fine. It did this in complete knowledge of the cause, fully 
recognizing that in so doing the monetary unity of silver, characteristic of our 
system would be thereby broken, at any rate for its circulating force; for while 
the franc no longer existed in law, the five-frane piece was disappearing in fact, 
so that the change was equivalent to the establishment of a gold standard. This 
advice of the Commission was, however, by the law of 1864, applied only to pieces 
of 50 or 20 centimes. 

In 1868 the fall in the silver became more accentuated, and a commission 
in that year, by a majority, recommended the adoption of a single gold standard. 
In 1869-1870 another commission, again by a majority, repeated this recom- 
mendation in still stronger terms. In June, 1870, the Prussian Parliament 
appointed a commission to consider the expediency of adopting a single gold 
standard for Prussia; but a few weeks after that the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out, which put a stop to all such discussions. 

By acts of November, 1871, and May, 1873, the new German Empire adopted 
a single gold standard with a subsidiary currency of silver. It is commonly 
asserted that Germany obtained the gold to effect this by the payment of the 
French indemnity. Most persons who do not understand exchange operations 
affirm that the whele of the £200,000,000 ($973,300,000) levied as a fine on 
unfortunate France was paid in gold. But this is an utter delusion. In my 
“Theory and Practice of Banking,” and in my “Theory of Credit,” I have given 
authentic details of the payment of the French indemnity from the official report 
of M. Leon Say, by which it appears that one hundred and sixty millions of it 
were paid in paper of different sorts. And of the remainder £10,904,000 
($53,064,316) was paid in French gold, and £25,493,993 ($124,066,516.93) in 
English gold, and the remainder in silver. 

In December, 1872, Belgium adopted a single gold standard with silver as 
subsidiary. I have seen it stated, but IT cannot say on what authority, that 
Belgium threatened to secede from the Latin Union unless France closed her 
mints to the free coinage of silver, but at all events the fall in the value of silver 
continued rapidly to increase; and in January, 1874, a monetary conference was 
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held in Paris. M. Dumas, of the Paris mint, presided. M. de Parien, as 


representing the French Government, was vice-president. 


The Economist said: ‘his was the adhesion to the theory of a single gold 
standard on the part of the French Government, and its appointment of M. de 
Parien as one of the commissioners to represent it, is a fresh sign of it being in 
favor of the gradual abolition of a law which after seventy years’ experience, is 
found to be effete in theory and prejudicial in action.” 

The result of this monetary conference was that the French mints were 
closed to the free coinage of silver. In 1876 the French Government resolved 
to suspend the coinage of five-frane pieces entirely. Accordingly, on March 
21, 1876, M. Leon Say, minister of finance, submitted to the senate a bill to that 
effect. 

Thus the persistent assertions of the bimetallists that the closing of the 
French mints to the free coinage of silver in 1874 was the original cause of the 
serious fall in the value of silver since then are utterly refuted. No one of 
common sense could suppose that the French Government would have taken the 
very serious step of closing the mints to the free coinage of silver without the 
most cogent reasons. It is now clearly demonstrated that it was the continuous 
fall in the value of silver that necessitated the closing of the mints; and it is 
now shown that the necessity for this had been foreseen by the most sagacious 
economists seven years before it took place, and it was only done after the fullest 
discussion, and by the advice.of the most experienced authorities. 

As a matter of fact, the value of silver had been continuously falling since 

1867. I am not called upon to investigate the causes of this fall here, but I 
must say that one of the main causes of this has been entirely overlooked by 
European economists. It is impossible to say what effect the changes in the 
relative production of gold and silver had in producing it. But the ablest finan- 
cial writers in the United States have pointed out that the stupendous issues of 
paper money by the Government of the United States constituted the main, if 
not the most potent, cause of the unprecedented fall in the value of silver, and 
that there is no hope of any material rise in its value until some effectual measures 
are taken to place the paper issues of the United States on a sound footing. 
, It was simply a matter of self-preservation for Franee to close her mints 
to the free coinage of silver in 1874: just as it was with the Government of 
India in 1893. I am in no way concerned to deny that the closing of the Euro- 
pean and Indian mints has aggravated the fall in the value of silver; but if the 
mints had been kept open much longer it would have destroyed the stability of 
the French monetary system. 

The whole facts of the period are the most triumphant indication of the 
truth of Gresham’s law. All the most sagacious economists for five centuries 
had demonstrated that it was impossible to keep gold and silver together in 
circulation in unlimited quantities at a fixed legal ratio, differing from the market 
ralue of the metals. The Government of India in 1806, after ample and bitter 
experience of the consequences of bimetallism, gave its official adhesion to this 
doctrine; the British Government did the same in 1816, and then established our 
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present system of coinage, the most perfect ever devised by the ingenuity of man. 
And then came the crowning example of the Latin Union. No sooner was it 
established than it began to break up; and its final catastrophe in 1874 demon- 
strates that no human laws or institutions can contend against the laws of nature. 

It has now been shown that it is impossible for gold and silver to circulate 
together in unlimited quantities at a legal ratio, differing from the market 
ratio of the metals; that the coin which is underrated invariably disappears from 
circulation, and the coin which is overrated alone remains current; that, as the 
market ratio rises above or falls below the legal ratio, gold and silver alternately 
drive each other out of circulation, according as the one or the other is under- 
rated or overrated; that it is the relative market value of the metals which 
regulates the relative value of the coin and not the reverse; and that the whole 
theory of the bimetallist is a vain chimera. 

HENRY DUNNING McLEOD. 


INDORSEMENT OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Political resolutions as a rule are not specially instructive reading, but a 
series of resolutions recently passed by the Democratic Honest Money League of 
America are formulated so intelligently and so eloquently describe the dangers 
of the monetary situation, while correctly pointing out the way to avoid them, 


that they may fairly be said to be an almost perfect presentation of the situa- 
tion. These resolutions are well worth study, not only as embodying the views 
of the League, but as a model for resolutions of a similar character. 

At a meeting of the Democratic Honest Money League of America, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in the City of New York, the following were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, The Monetary Commission appointed by the Indianapolis Mone- 
tary Convention—a body representing by delegates the commercial and financial 
organizations of our country—to make a thorough investigation of the monetary 
affairs and needs of the country in all relations and aspects and to make proper 
suggestions as to the evils found to exist and the remedies therefor, have after 
many months of painstaking effort and communication with the best commer- 
cial, financial and economic thought of the country formulated a report to the 
executive committee of said convention; and 

Whereas, In said report they have formulated a plan of currency reform, 
which has since been embodied in a bill now before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and which is designed to accom- 
plish these results: To remove, at once and forever, all doubt as to what the 
standard of value in the United States is, and is to be; to establish the credit of 
the United States at the highest point among the nations of the world; to 
eliminate from our currency system those features which reason and experience 
show to be elements of weakness and danger; to provide a paper currency con- 
vertible into gold and equal to it in value at all times and places, in which, 
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with a volume adequate to the general and usual needs of business, there shall 
be combined a quality of growth and elasticity, through which, it will adjust 
itself automatically and promptly to all variations of demand, whether sudden or 
gradual, and which shall distribute itself throughout the country as the wants 
of different sections may require; to so utilize the existing silver dollars as to 
maintain their parity with gold without imposing undue burdens on the Treasury; 
to avoid any injurious contraction of the currency; to avoid the issue of interest- 
bearing bonds, except in case of unlooked-for emergency, but to confer the 
power to issue bonds when necessary for the preservation of the credit of the 
Government; to accomplish these ends by a plan which would lead from our 
present confused and uncertain situation by gradual and progressive steps, with- 
out shock or violent change, to a monetary system which will be thoroughly 
safe and good, and capable of growth to any extent the country may require; and 

Whereas, 'The Commission’s report points out the following chief defects of 
the existing system: 

The vast amount of Government credit currency without a certain and ade- 
quate provision for its redemption, and the consequent diminution of public 
confidence in the continued maintenance of the gold standard; the continuance 
in circulation of Government promises to pay, which, when made a legal tender, 
constitute a forced loan, which are secured only by such resources as the exercise 
of the taxing power can render available, and which are payable only at the will 
of the debtor; the failure to provide the means for a gradual and sufficient 
increase of the volume of the currency to meet the needs of an increasing pop- 
ulation and an enlarging commerce; the want of a natural outflow and inflow 
of the currency when and as, and only when and as, the agricultural, manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests of the cnuntry require, at a given time, either a 
greater or a less quantity of currency in circulation; the failure to secure such 
a distribution of the loaning capital of the country, as will tend to equalize the 
rates of interest in all its parts; the confusion of the fiscal functions of the Treas- 
ury as the receiver of the public revenue and the disburser thereof under con- 
gressional appropriations with its issue and redemption functions in exchanging 
and redeeming the currency; the circulation of different forms of government 
currency having different qualities as to legal tender and receivability for Gov- 
ernment dues; the circulation of silver dollars of full legal tender quality whose 
nominal value as coins so largely exceeds their value as bullion, that they offer 
tempting inducements to successful counterfeiting; the circulation of a national 
bank currency based upon Government bonds, pre-supposing a continuing issue 
of those bonds, diminishing the loanable funds of the banks, and, by reason of 
their bond basis, incapable of increasing in volume with a temporary demand 
for more currency, and of decreasing with the cessation of that demand. There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Democratic Honest Money League of America, place 
upon record our unalterable adherence to the existing gold standard of values; 
that we declare that the most serious evil affecting our present monetary system 
is the threatened degradation of this standard, to the unsettling of all credit and 


the untold injury to business and employment; that we declare against the delu- 
VoL. XV—No. 2—2 
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sion of bimetallism, national or international; that we are not opposed to the 
largest use of silver and other forms of money consistent with the maintenance 
of the gold standard and the equality, at all times, of such other forms of cur- 
rency with the unit of 25.8 grains gold to the dollar, .900 fine (the present gold 
dollar of the United States); that the experience of all nations shows that the ° 
only way to maintain the widest use of several kinds of metal as legal tender 
money is to base all on a single standard of one metal, with limited coinage of 
the others; that the United States is now using a vast volume of silver coinage 
on this basis, but can support no more on an equality with the gold dollar; that 
the declaration that two fixed weights of metal in a coinage ratio (16 to 1) can 
be kept at such ratio, in value, with free coinage of both by a Government fiat, 
in the face of varying market demand and prices, is an error demonstrated by all 
experience and essentially absurd. 

Resolved, That, as ably pointed out by the Commission’s report, the means 
now necessary to maintain popular confidence in the continued stability of the 
gold standard, in view of the defects which have crept into our monetary system, 
are: An explicit legislative definition of the gold standard, and a pledge that 
it will be maintained; a requirement that all obligations, public and private, 
unless otherwise stipulated in the contract, shall be payable in conformity with 
that standard; the adoption of a plan for the gradual retirement of the outstand- 
ing note issues of the Government. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend the patriotic, unselfish and unpartisan 
labors of the Indianapolis Monetary Commission and the report, which has 
everywhere been hailed as a masterpiece of sound money doctrine; that we spec- 
ially commend their clear statement of existing defects of the currency and bank- 
ing system and the scientific remedies proposed; particularly the retirement of 
the Treasury notes and the substitution therefor of bank note issue based upon 
the readily convertible assets of the banks, thus affording proper banking facili- 
ties, and relief to the agricultural sections of the West and South. To this end 
we especially commend the Monetary Commission’s recommendation of branch 
banks, in connection with a reconstructed national banking system, as powerfully 
tending to produce equalization of the rates of interest throughout the country 
and to the bringing into active use, for special demands and under safe conditions, 
the natural banking wealth of the various sections. 

We also commend Secretary Gage’s earnest efforts to bring about these 
needed reforms, in a non-political spirit, and furthermore urge, as a body of 
citizens, that Congress co-operate vigorously with these efforts, with the view 
of taking the question of the standard of value and public and private credit out 
of politics and into the realm of pure business, where it properly belongs. 

Resolved, That we point out to our fellow democrats everywhere that the 
history of their party from the beginning to 1896, was an unvarying record in 
favor of sound money. 

We emphatically declare that the history and traditions of the Democracy, 
the hope of its return to power, and above all our record for the glory, the honor, 
the credit and the prosperity of our country demand that we support every move- 
ment for the reform of defects in our monetary system that have been clearly 
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found to exist and the maintenance of our own and the world’s actual standard 
of value—gold. 

Therefore, while trusting that the Fifty-fifth Congress will, in response to 
the demands of the country, enact a law properly reforming the currency, the 
Democratic Honest Money League of America announces its intention of at once 
inaugurating a movement for the election to the Fifty-sixth Congress of men 
who can be relied upon to enact such a law, and pledges itself to work to this 
end as vigorously as it did in 1896 for the preservation of national honor and 
safety. 


UNIFORMITY IN STATE BANKING LAWS. 
IV. 

Twenty-seven of the states have a bank inspection law, as follows: Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Haimpshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utak, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. The list includes many of 
the oldest, most populous, and wealthy States of the Union. The South is 
especially deficient in this respect, as will appear from the following enumeration 
of States which have no inspection law: Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, ‘l'exas, Virginia and Washington. Arkansas and Texas, however, have no 
bank law save the general corporation statutes, and the result is found in a pre- 
ponderance of national banks. 

The tendency of the time is toward more rigid supervision by the state. In 
particular, the duties and liabilities of directors are being declared both by Legis- 
latures and courts. Panics are teachers. The inside of a bank is fully disclosed 
by failure. Communities as well as individuals are taught by experience. The 
old institution, whose stability was never questioned before, having closed its 
doors, the interested depositors become acquainted with its past methods, and 
local discussion reveals the laws of business and the requirements of safety. This 
discussion eventually finds its way into written statutes. 

Inspection is wholesome and it is right. It should be welcomed by all good 
bankers, all good citizens. In so important a trust as banking, every man should 
be willing to give an account of his stewardship. The strongest feature of bank 
inspection is not in espionage, but in helpfulness. A supervising officer is not 
only armed with the letter of the law, but is infused with its spirit. His work 
is impersonal; his motto, safety. 

The general principles of banking are the same everywhere. They are not 
formulated by statutes, but grow out of the necessities of commerce. Rules of 
conduct, aside from theory, or aside from need and safety, depend upon locality; 
in a large measure evefi upon production and distribution. Where cotton is 
the staple, the same practices cannot prevail as do where wheat and corn are 
staples. Stock-raising, as a leading industry, has its peculiar requirements: 
mining demands still another method. In the complexity of modern life, all 
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industries are represented, more or less, in each locality. It follows that the 
most intelligent banker is he who has the broadest view of prevalent conditions, 
just as the safest bank is one whose business is diversified so as to draw strength 
from all the channels of trade. 

And this is the chief benefit of the bankers’ association. It widens the view. 
The interchange of opinion based upon varied experiences awakens thought, 
contemplation, action. Banking, in a way, is dwarfing to themind. All routine 
work is. And in this business the routine becomes so absorptive as to develop 
machine methods. There is little time in the daily moil to weigh and question. 
The banker is chained to his desk. Recognizing the need of new methods, he is 
loth to change because of the pressure to keep up. Again, he bows to competi- 
tion often without counting the cost. So necessary are deposits, so fruitful is 
popularity, that men discount study in the scramble for business. 

Taken as a whole soliciting is detrimental to bank and community. Popu- 
larity will gain deposits, analysis of local influences and business dependencies 
will gain customers, but a knowledge of general as well as local commercial con- 
ditions and customs will best care for them. In addition to understanding trade 
in Illinois and Missouri, it is beneficial to know its tenor in New York and Texas. 
North Texas and South Texas are as widely separated as though state lines 
intervened, in the basis of business, if not in laws which govern. And it is this 
which renders uniformity so difficult of statcment, yet renders supervision the 
more imperative. The group plan fox states is being rapidly adopted. And a 
group plan for the United States would simplify collections and more evenly dis- 
tribute exchange throughout the country. Groups concentrate power and dis- 
seminate knowledge. 

So it is with State inspection. The local banker comes in contact with a 
trained mind, for the inspector is simply a many-sided banker. He may learn, 
thus, for instance, how different localities regard a certain line of securities. This 
takes him at once to the root of reason for their safety and awakens his mind to the 
collateral influences which may affect them. For though successful himself in 
handling them, it is valuable to know the circumstances of loss elsewhere, to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed. Local conditions change. 'The inspector vis- 
its every part of the commonwealth and brings ideas from every section. These 
he will impart albeit unconsciously and they are valuable, though the value of 
inspection may be decreased by the covert hostility of the banker who regards it 
as interference. 

Only an acute mind should operate a bank. Not every man who desires to 
run one has the ability. Nor is the best business talent confined to banks, by 
any means. Not every bank, though, which does not fail, is well managed. The 
machine may wobble and yet run; it may be worn out and have no appearance 
of decay; it may reach the danger point of dissolution and give no outward sign. 
Hence, inspection. 

The first duty of the examiner is to obtain a view of the institution as a 
whole. Does it conform to an ideal standard? If not, what are the forces at 
work to undermine its safety, to hamper its effectiveness. A bank may be old, 
yet retain the vigor of youth. It may be dwarfed for want of patronage. A 
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bank takes on the character of its chief exccutive officer. He may he an old fogy, 
and his bank have the dry rot. Me may be a hustler, a young man who moves 
the world in his own mind, and then beware, there will be rainbows around. 
The manager may be weak, indeed, incompetent. The board of directors may 
be wholly passive, a dead weight—valuable to furnish capital, useful to draw 
dividends, powerful to haggle over expenses, and forgetful that there is a bank 
when outside its doors. 

The inspector is alive and sensitive to all these influences. A half hour’s 
talk with the president about the character of the institution is worth the 
price of inspection. [very man has his place in a bank and he should be in it. 
The inspector will at once discern the fact. If he is cordially treated, he may 
drop a hint. Sometimes the presidents move upward in name only from the 
cashier’s desk, and evince no general executive ability, still continue to potter 
round at cashiers’ work. The inspector will know. If a board of directors be 
made up of retired capitalists, men removed from actual business, with no 
power to attract customers, and because of their removal incapacitated to examine 
loans or watch the career of borrowers, the inspector will know. If directors fail 
in their duties, he will know. The one-man bank is against the banking principle. 
Advice here as to the personnel of a directory by right-minded men will be well 
received. The inspector will urge action in behalf of the people whose agent 
he is, and compel changes as far as allowable, for experience shows that failed 
banks usually have had a board of dummies as well as incompetent or rascally 
officials. 

Then follows an examination of the general accounts. Here arise questions 
of harmony, of interdependence, of the relative bearing of each account to all 
the others. Who can offer pertinent suggestions like an examiner fresh from an 
oversight of all the banks of the State? 

Next comes the accuracy of accounts, the methods of bookkeeping, the value 
and nature of the securities. In each the inspector may furnish aid. He may 
never know the real worth of assets, but his approximate estimate based upon 
methods of his own derived from the wide experience he has, will be valuable even 
to the banker himself. 

Nothing so tends to strengthen banking as State or national supervision. 
And, looked at from one point of view, the system being a chain of dependencies, 
a weak link weakens the whole. Therefore, there should be in all states an 
inspection law, and it should be uniform throughout the country. 

Patrons of banks never know what faults are corrected, one bank never 
learns the condition of anvther, but all know that with a well conducted state 
department, there is a constant check upon unlawful practices and unwise 
methods. A faithful and competent examiner is not the foe but the friend of 
both banker and depositor. Let this suffice for a suggestive analysis of bank 


construction. The study of uniformity uncovers the entire system in all its 
relations. 


The bank draft is the chief currency of the country. Bank credit is the 


lifeblood of industry. Incalculably more than any coinage question does the 


banking problem affect the people. There should be rigid State requirements, 
liberality toward practice, ample helpful recognition. 
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There are times ahead vital to banking interests. There need be no dis- 
cussion of the bank’s popular worth. lt may be stated that banking stands 
upon its benefit to all the people and makes no apology for its existence. It 
should receive the most considerate attention at the hands of legislators. 

A proper acknowledgment of the importance of banking to the people 
of the country by Legislatures will tend toward the procurement of equable and 
uniform laws. The bank is the one corporation essentially co-operative in spirit 
and practice. It should be liberated from an apparent antagonism to concen- 
trated wealth. The people own the banks. What they want and the banks 
desire is a perfection of the system based upon the natural laws of commerce and 
upon the skill and experience of individual bankers. There cannot be too much 
supervision of a proper kind. But restrictions, artificial and arbitrary, founded 
on no known reason but prejudice, which limit the free operation of the bank 
as a maker of bank-draft money and a manufacturer of commercial credit, are 
opposed to the best interests of the people everywhere and should be eschewed 
by lawmakers. 

It is idle to talk about the removal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks 
unless a system be devised combining safety with uniformity, and safety will 
largely depend upon uniformity. Bank issues and increased circulating mediums, 
an automatic flexible currency, depend upon a banking system for practical 
service and proper operation, and this in the light of commercial conditions and 
needs. .Only conformity to well established principles, which affect primarily 
construction and secondarily operation, is tenable. ‘Time will be necessary to 


effect changes; correction will be slow; reform, though voluntary, will require 
direction. 


It is probable, going no further than essentials, that the American Bank- 
ers’ Association could frame one bank law, strong in principle and free in prac- 
tice, which would meet with approval. Agitation is the spur to action. State 
vs. national banks, branch banking, the bank and the system, credit vs. coinage, 
the people vs. the banks and the banks vs. the people, circulation, clearings, citi- 
zenship and corporations, country and city banks, paper money and speculation, 
panics and prosperity, all are involved in the discussion. There should be both 
unity and freedom for the bank is local and national. 

We return then to the popular idea of the bank. It is an institution, pre- 
senting one view to the public; its character, use and purpose, being similarly 
regarded by patrons throughout the country. It exists in confidence. It exem- 
plifies the honesty, scrupulousness, trustfulness, of common business. No other 
industrial organism has been devised to perform its work. Let it then be the 
same wherever found and fc this end let law be devoted. 

Credit increases commerce, commerce increases civilization, civilization 
increases happiness. The bank makes credit. It is impossible to escape the 
physical basis of life. Destiny is still labor. By rendering easier our necessary 
commercial operations through the aid and recognition of such helpful factors as 
banks are proven to be, we lift the burdens from toil, let light into darkened 
homes, and put happiness in human lives. 


CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 
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RUSSIAN CURRENCY REFORM IN 1897. 


M. de Routkowsky, Financial Agent of Russia, has, at the request of Assist- 
ant Secretary Howell, given an account of the reform of the Russian currency 
as established during the year just closed. It is a clear statement of the condition 
of financial affairs in Russia, and is mainly as follows: 

According to the former laws of Russia, the monetary unit was the silver 
ruble, containing 18.02 grams of pure silver. Besides silver coins, there were 
circulating as currency gold coins of various denominations, 5 and 10 rubles, 
containing, according to the law, 1.161 grams of pure gold for every ruble, and 
the state credit notes issued by the State Bank of Russia. Silver was the legal 
tender for the payment of faxes and duties to the Government for an unlimited 
amount. All state credit notes were issued by the Bank of State, which was 
the only credit institution having the privilege of issue. The whole property of 
the state was a guarantee for the exchange of notes for coin, and each note 
contained the express stipulation that it was recognized at par with silver as 
legal tender for payment of taxes and dues to the Government. 

The Russian Financial Agent states that, up to the year 1854, gold, silver 
and credit notes circulated at par. In that year began the Crimean war, the 
heavy expenses of which, together with those of the war of 1877 and 1878, and 
other political and economic events, compelled the government to suspend the 
exchange of notes for coin. The suspension lasted nearly forty years, bringing 
to the country all of the evils of an inconvertible currency, and arresting its 
economic development. 

The Government decided to make a great financial effort. Its expenses 
were curtailed, the revenues increased, and the deficit in the state budget elim- 
inated. This policy enabled the Government in fifteen years to accumulate a 
large reserve of gold—more than twelve hundred million rubles. This was 
obtained through foreign loans and domestic production, and it resulted in bring- 
ing the national credit to such a position that, instead of borrowing at 6 per 
cent, as was the case fifteen years ago, it was possible at the close of the period 
to get gold at 3.2 per cent. Having accumulated a sufficient amount of gold to 
resume specie payments, and the expenses and revenues of the Government hav- 
ing been so regulated as to result in a surplus instead of a deficit, the Govern- 
ment undertook to deliver the country from incontrovertible currency. 

The first question to decide was what would be the new unit of currency. 
The silver ruble had been, but the value of silver had declined so much since 
the monetary laws of Russia were established that the value of pure silver, 
contained in a coin of one ruble, expressed in gold, was only forty-five copecks, 
instead of one hundred, and the value in gold of a credit note of one ruble was 
sixty-six and two-thirds copecks. Silver rubles being the standard, the Gov- 
ernment had the right to declare the exchange of paper rubles at par with 
silver, but the exchange at such a rate would have fixed the silver standard in the 
country, and would have brought a great financial loss to all creditors. In con- 
sequence of constant fluctuations of the price of silver, and the practically unlim- 
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ited amount of that metal, which can be produced at low cost with improved 
methods, silver was considered by the Imperial Government as entirely unfit to 
be used as the monetary unit, and therefore gold was accepted—it being regarded 
as the only metal least subject to fluctuations of value, and recognized as such 
by the leading commercial nations of the world. 

It was decided at the same time to take silver only as a subsidiary metal 
for the minor coins. In redeeming the credit note, it was decided to give it 
the value in gold which it had in the average during the last three years in 
commercial transactions—that is, sixty-six and two-thirds copecks, making it 
two-thirds of the value of the former gold ruble. If the credit notes were made 
exchangeable for gold at the value of silver rubles (forty-five copecks in gold), 
which the Government had a perfect right to do, there would have been a great 
loss to creditors. If the notes were made exchangeable for gold at the value of 
former gold rubles (one hundred copecks), there would have been a great loss 
to debtors, besides a disturbance in the productive powers of the country. 

The Imperial Ukases of January 3, August 26 and November 14, 1897, 
framing into a law the above-mentioned principles, have definitely settled the 
currency question in Russia. Gold will henceforth be the sole standard of value, 


nw 


and the new unit of currency will be a ruble containing 0.7742 grams of pure 
gold, equal in value to 51.45 cents in United States gold. Silver will be issued 
for subsidiary coins only, and one ruble will contain 18.02 grams of pure silver, 
as heretofore. The State Bank of Russia will be, as heretofore, the only credit 
institution which will have the right to issue state credit notes, exchangeable 
at par with gold in the State Bank and all its branches. It may issue such 
notes to an unlimited amount. Both gold and credit notes are made legal tender 
to an unlimited amount. 

The issues of the credit notes by the State Bank, if needed by the expansion 
of commerce, will be so regulated that the amount of outstanding notes will not 
be allowed to exceed by more than 300,000,000 rubles the value of gold coin 
and gold bars deposited in the State Bank for their redemption. The amount 
of outstanding state credit notes of December 5 last, in bank and in circulation, 
was 1,068,000,000, and the amount of gold in coin and in bars in the bank was 
1,160,000,000. The exchange of state credit notes at par with gold is guaran- 
teed, in addition to the gold reserve, by the whole state property (about 600, 
000,000 acres of forest and 15,000 miles of railroads, besides government lands, 
ete.). Silver in the State Bank will not be included in the metallic reserve of the 
bank for the purpose of redemption. 

Silver has been coined to the amount of 40,000,000 rubles, and the character 
of the legal tender of the silver rubles has not been changed in the recent laws. 
Until it shall be decreed otherwise, silver coins will be a legal tender for all taxes 


and dues to the government in an unlimited amount, but not so between private 
individuals. 


The plan of currency reform adopted does not concern in the least the ered- 
itors of the Imperial Russian Government, as all loans and interest will be paid 
as usual in the money in which they were contracted—that is, in francs, pounds 
sterling, dollars, marks, florins, ete. 
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MORE BANKS IN INTERIOR TOWNS. 


The revision of the list of National, State, Private and Savings banks in the 
United States has just been completed for the RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ 
DIRECTORY, the half-yearly issue of which makes its appearance with the cur- 
rent number of the BANKERS’ MONTHLY. In the compilation of this work 
it has developed that more new banks have been started within the last six months 
than during any similar period for years. This is highly significant of improve- 
ment in financial conditions throughout the West, the territory from which the 
most new institutions are reported. The large cities do not show material 
increase in number of banks. In fact there is perhaps a slight decrease due to 
the popularity of the movement toward consolidation. The new banks are in 
interior cities and towns, in many cases at points which heretofore have had no 
banking facilities. 

In view of the great number of changes in the last six months the current 
issue of the BANKERS’ DIRECTORY, the familiar “Blue Book” will prove of 
peculiar interest to bankers and business men. Its valuable features are well 
known. These have been added to and amplified. The typographical appear- 
ance of the book is improved, and by the use of a special color scheme the 
BANKERS’ DIRECTORY advertisements are made to appeal most directly to 
readers. 


INTEREST RATES TEND DOWNWARD. 


In referring to the interest rates proposed for Government savings banks, 
Postmaster Gary, in a letter to Edward O. Wolcott, Chairman of the Committee 
on Postoffices and Post-roads, says: 

“The rate of interest prescribed is a trifle too high. The downward ten- 
dency of the interest rate is unmistakable. It is much safer to guarantee a rate 
that is too low, for in that event profits would accrue, which could be distributed 
among the depositors, from time to time, in the shape of equitable dividends. 
This has been the practice of the English system since its establishment in 1862. 
The United Kingdom prudently started out with a low rate of interest, and 
during the thirty-five years of the operation of the system it has accumulated 
nearly $600,000.009, paying 2 1-2 per cent interest and 1-2 per cent in expenses. 
It has also yielded more than $7,600,000 in profits, which have been divided 
among the depositors. Last year, however, notwithstanding the low rate of 
interest, because of the increase in the value of consols, the system was run at a 
slight loss, about $19,000. 

“The other countries, while they largely copied from the English system, 
did not adopt its rate of interest, but fixed the rates variously, each to suit 
itself, from 31-4 per cent in France to 7 per cent in Japan. The prevailing 
rate was 4 per cent. [ut nearly all of these rates have since been reduced. The 
French rate is still maintained, but with great difficulty, and it is stated upon 
good authority that were it not for political reasons the rate would be reduced 
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atonce. France has two kinds of savings banks, the ordinary, which has attracted 
most of the money, and the postal. The accumulations of both are by law 
required to be turned over to the caisses des depots et consignations, a govern- 
ment board, for investment. By law this board must pay 3 1-4 per cent, of which 
the ordinary banks pay 3 per cent to their depositors and the postal banks 2 3-4 
per cent, devoting the remaining 1-2 per cent to expenses. 

“The repeated efforts to reduce the rate has caused the only dissatisfaction 
to be noted in connection with the system in foreign countries. It is a great 
deal easier to increase the rate by the distribution of dividends than it is to 
lower it. It is clear to me that prudence demands that the guaranteed rate of 
interest should not exceed 2 per cent. Postmaster-General Wanamaker placed 
himself still further within the bounds of safety when he recommended that 
one-half cent a day be allowed for each $100 on deposit, or at the rate of 1.825 per 
cent. The security of the proposed system and not its rate of interest will be 
its chief attraction to depositors. Interest should be paid on $1 and on multiples 
of the dollar.” 


In the March number of the Bankers’ Monthly will appear the fourth of a se- 
ries of papers on the American Internal Revenue System, by Frank J. Bramhall. 
The papers which have appeared have been “Internal Revenue After the Revolu- 
tion,” “The Second Experiment of Internal Revenue” and “Internal Revenue 


During the Rebellion.” 

The subject, which is of the greatest interest to financiers, politicians and 
business men, is treated exhaustively and the papers have attracted a great deal of 
attention and favorable notice. In the current issue appears the fourth of a 
series of papers cn “Uniformity in State Banking Laws.” These specially con- 
tributed articles will be a feature of the Bankers’ Monthly this season. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
STANDARD. 


In the course of an address before the 
Trades League of Philadelphia, Lyman J. 
Gage took issue with the complaint of 
William J. Bryan that the gold standard 
was adopted without any party asking for 
it. He said: 

Who asked for it? The Democratic 
party, if its great leader, Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, may be considered as a fair repre- 
sentative; for it was Benton himself who 
in 1834, on the floor of the Senate, de- 
clared the objects of the bill which then 
restored gold to our currency system and 
made it the monetary standard. He did 
not think it necessary, he said, to descant 
and expatiate upon the merits and advan- 
tages of a gold currency. He would, how- 
ever, briefly enumerate its leading and 
prominent advantages, and this is the way 
in which he stated them: 

“First—It (gold) had an intrinsic value, 
which gave it currency all over the world, 
to the full amount of that value, without 
regard to laws or circumstances. 

“Second—It had a uniformity of value, 
which made it the safest standard of the 
value of property which the wisdom of 
man had ever yet discovered. 

“Third—Its portability, which made it 
easy for the traveler to carry it about with 
him. 

“Fourth—lIts 
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indestructibility, which 
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made it the safest money that people 
could keep in their houses. 

“Fifth—Its inherent purity, which made 
it the hardest money to be counterfeited, 
and the easiest to be detected, and, there- 
fore, the safest money for the people to 
handle. 

“Sixth—Its superiority over all other 
money, which gave to its possessor the 
choice and command of all other money. 

“Seventh—Its power over exchanges, 
gold being the currency which contributes 
most to the equalization of exchange, and 
keeping down the rate of exchange to 
the lowest and most uniform point. 

“KRighth—Its power over the paper 
money, gold being the natural enemy of 
that system, and, with fair play, able to 
hold it in check. 

“Ninth—It is a constitutional currency, 
and the people have a right to demand it 
for their currency as long as the present 
Constitution is permitted to exist.” 

And it was the Democratic idol, An- 
drew Jackson, who, as President of the 
United States, signed the act which 
brought in the regime that was ‘adopted 
without any party asking for it.” Let us 
defend the wise action thus inaugurated 
by Mr. Bryan’s alleged political ancestors. 

I repeat, that in 1834, was inaugurated 
the present gold standard. The law which 
brought this result did not formally close 
the mint to silver, but by a carefully ar- 
ranged discrimination it put the penalty 
of financial loss upon whomsoever offered 
silver for coinage at the mints. The effect 
foreseen by both Benton and Jackson was 
realized. Silver, being worth more as bul- 
lion than as dollars, did not come to the 
Mint. This was the status in 1873, when 
the silver dollar, then regarded as prac- 
tically an obsolete coin, was dropped out 
of the law. 

But the proposed reforms in our cur- 
rency and banking system are as abhorrent 
to the silver propagandists as the general 
proposition to maintain the present gold 
standard. This to them is a “stone of 
stumbling, a rock of offense.” They charge 
it to be a scheme to “give to the national 
banks full and complete control of the 
paper money of the nation”—dangerous 
power, but all power may possibly be 
abused. Even milk dealers who faithfully 
come each day to our doors possess now 
the same dangerous power to withhold 
their ministrations and starve us_ into 
obedience to their will. The butchers 
and the bakers are in the same category, 
and yet we are not alarmed about them. 
The motive of self-interest, guiding and 
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compelling each of these to perform faith- 
fully and well his function, operates with 
an equal coercive force upon the banker. 
As all these traders live by selling, so the 
banker lives by lending. He can not stop 
if he would, and within the limits of the 
law and the estimate of his own ability 
he would not stop if he could. It is a 
strange phenomenon—a people very re- 
spectable in number and in general intel- 
ligence becoming hysterical and excited 
by demagogic outcries against the bank- 
ers as a class, while to the bankers indi- 
vidually the same people commit with 
confident assurance their hard-earned 
money. 

It is a familiar fact that in every new 
settlement, after the post-office and the 
general store and the blacksmith shop 
have been established, the local needs de- 
mand a bank. When established, the 
neighborhood is proud of it, and in case 
of need the people will expose their lives 
to protect it from villainous marauders. 
They recognize in such an institution a 
center where the idle money of the com- 
munity is concentrated to form a source 
of supply for the temporary needs of such 
as require financial aid. It is indisputable 
that in our modern fabric of industrial 


relationship the bank is a factor hardly 


less important than is transporation. 
Railroads and ships, indeed, carry the 
physical products of factory and farm, but 
through the hands of the banker pass the 
instruments of credit and of exchange by 
which all these multitudinous products 
are distributed from producer to con- 
sumer. 

What is it proposed to do?. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has recommended 
certain measures which he thinks will 
operate— 

First—To commit the country more 
thoroughly to the gold standard, and re- 
move, as far as possible, doubts and fears 
on that point, and thus strengthen the 
credit of the United States both at home 
and abroad. 

If Benton and Jackson were right in 
their estimate of the value of gold as 
the working standard in the United States 
then we are justified in guarding it 
against a downfall. 

Second—To strengthen the Treasury in 
relation to its demand liabilities, in which 
are included greenbacks, Treasury notes, 
and the incidental obligation to maintain 
on a parity, through interchangeability 
with gold, so far as may be necessary, the 
present large volume of silver certificates 
and silver dollars. 
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This must be laudable, if the Treasury 
needs strengthening in these directions, 
and as regards this there is little or no 
difference of opinion among men of judg- 
ment and experience both at home and 
abroad. 

Third—To do this in such a way as not 
to contract the volume of circulation in 
the hands of the people. 

Common sense dictates that we guard 
this point. 

Fourth—To take an initial step toward 
a system of bank note issues without the 
conditional deposit of public bonds as se- 
curity therefor. If we prosper as a peo- 
ple, the revenue of the Government ought 
to be somewhat in advance of its expend- 
itures and the public debt of the United 
States gradually reduced and finally ex- 
tinguished. Looking at the question 
widely, from my best point of knowledge 
and experience, I feel that, if these could 
be secured, the condition of the Govern- 
ment in its relations to the currency 
would be much safer and stronger than 
now, and that, through the operation of 
national bank note currency, the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of the United 
States would be greatly advantaged. 

The last proposition opens a wide field, 
which I will presently notice, though time 
will not allow me to cover it fully. 

To put the Government in a more se- 
cure position toward its demand liabili- 
ties, the Secretary proposes to withdraw 
two hundred millions of such liabilities 
and put them in retirement, to be paid out 
again only in exchange for gold, the gold 
received to be put aside and paid out only 
in exchange for its own obligations, and 
so on ad infinitum. To re-cover these ob- 
ligations into the Treasury, to begin with, 
something must be given in exchange. The 
only thing the Government has to give 
is its time obligation in place of its de- 
mand obligation, and to effect such an 
exchange interest must be paid. The rate 
proposed is 2% per cent per annum. That 
is the cost for the increased safety. 

To avoid contracting the circulating 
medium, it is proposed to encourage 
banks to expand their note issues to an 
equal sum. As the law requires bond se- 
curity for such issues, it is proposed to 
sell the banks those 2% per cént bonds at 
par, or at the market price if above par, 
and to allow them in addition to issue 
their unsecured notes to circulate as 
money to an amount not to exceed 20 
per cent of their capital against the gen- 
eral credit and assets of the bank. But 
it is objected by a very large number, 
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composing at least a respectable minority 
of the people, that the Government notes 
are the best paper money in the world; 
that they are eminently safe; that they 
are the people’s money; that the use of 
them saves interest to the people; and 
these can see no reason whatever in a 
proposition which would permit the issue 
of bank notes to take their place. As they 
are unable to discover any fair reason for 
such a proposition, they naturally con- 
clude that the underlying motive in the 
minds of the advocates thereof must be 
the motive of self-interest—a self-interest 
to promote which they are willing to sac- 
rifice the public good. 

Later on in my remarks it will be made 
to appear, I hope, that, while the influ- 
ence of self-interest is an influence al- 
ways to be considered, in respect to this 
question, self-interest, so far as it oper- 
ates, operates in a direction consistent 
with and not antagonistic to the public 
good. 

It is further believed by many that the 
proposition to allow bank note issues 
against the general assets, instead of 
through the system now in use requiring 
the deposit of bonds of the Government 
as collateral security, is a new proposi- 
tion, a purely American scheme, which, 
having in former times been tested, was 
found to be a source of loss and discredit 
to the people. For the information of 
such let me state that it is not new. The 
same system, or a similar system, is in 
vogue, and for a long period has been 
successfully employed in many foreign 
countries, and it was successfully main- 
tained in several of our states before the 
war. Subject to the limitations and re- 
strictions indicated, it exists to-day in 
these countries, namely: 

France.—The Bank of France, a private 
corporation, is the largest note-issuing 
bank in the world. The notes secured by 
its assets are limited to five billion francs. 
The proportion to be observed between 
the circulation and the metallic reserve is 
left to the discretion of the management 
of the bank. 

Scotland.—Currency based on commer- 
cial paper held by the banks, the propor- 
tion to be issued being restricted, so as to 
insure against undue expansion. 

Treland.—Authorized circulation, 
772,000; normal issue, $15,000,000. 

Germany.—Authorized uncovered circu- 
lation, $100,000,000; circulation in excess 
of this figure subject to tax of 5 per cent 
per annum; coin reserve in banks shall 
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be equal to at least one-third the circu- 
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lation issued and the other two-thirds 
covered by short-time commercial paper. 

Austria-Hungary.—Issue of bank notes 
is required to be secured, two-fifths by 
coin and the remaining three-fifths by 
first-class securities, held by the bank, 
upon which coin can be immediately real- 
ized. 

Belgium.—Total circulation and other 
demand liabilities shall not exceed three 
times the amount of capital held except 
upon authority of the minister of finance. 

Switzerland.—Banks must hold securi- 
ties readily convertible to 60 per cent of 
note issues. 

Netherlands.—Forty per cent metallic 
reserve, balance based upon general as- 
sets. 

Norway.—Notes of the Bank of Norway 
are permitted to exceed its gold fund by 
24,000,000 crowns. Actual circulation, 10,- 
000,000 crowns less than permitted. 

Sweden.—Circulation limited to a fixed 
sum, 45,000,000 crowns, plus the amount 
of its credits and accounts current with 
foreign banks and its metallic reserve. 

Denmark. — Twenty - seven million 
crowns authorized, based on general as- 
sets to the amount of one and one-half 
the amount of notes issued. 

The following have furnished in our 
own country successful instances of the 
safety of a system of bank note issues 
unsecured by the pledge of public bonds: 

State Bank of Indiana.—The bank un- 
der the law might have notes outstanding 
to double the amount of its capital, minus 
any debts it owed to other banks. 

State Bank of Ohio.—Note issuing was 
proportioned to capital. A bank might 
issue $200,000 of notes for the first $100,- 
000 of capital; $150,000 of notes for the 
second $100,000 of capital, and so on, and 
there was established a safety fund of 10 
per cent, either in specie or in bonds of 
the state. 

Louisiana.—The Bank Act of 1842 re- 
quired a specie reserve to be held by 
banks equal to one-third of all liabilities 
to the public; the other two-thirds to be 
represented by short-time commercial 
paper. 

In all these states the commercial and 
industrial wauts of the people were well 
served at moderate rates of interest, and 
all bank issues were at all times promptly 
redeemed on demand without a dollar of 
loss to the holders thereof. 

Massachusetts.—The circulation of the 
New England Bank in 1858 was about $40,- 
000,000, and the redemptions for that year 
in the Suffolk Bank, Boston, were $400,- 
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000,000. Every note, therefore, on the 
average passed through the redemption 
agency ten times a year, or a little less 
often than once a month. This fre- 
quency of redemption not only tested the 
solvency of the bank by the ultimate test 
of a banking currency, but it kept the cir- 
culation constantly adjusted to the busi- 
ness conditions. It kept New England 
bank currency for a generation at a par 
with gold and prevented losses to note 
holders larger than a fraction of 1 per 
cent of the volume of circulation. 

Canada.—The Dominion has an ideal 
banking system. Notes are a first charge 
against all the assets of the issuing bank. 
There is a redemption fund of 5 per cent 
of average circulation. With two excep- 
tions, notes may be issued up to the paid- 
up capital. There are penalties for ex- 
cessive issues. 

As to Canada, it may be proper to say 
that the average bank rate of interest is 
nearly uniform through all the provinces, 
not excepting the more remote and 
sparsely settled, while with us we witness 
congestion of funds and low rates at the 
populated centers, with scarcity and rates 
of interest nearly or quite prohibitory in 
the outlying regions. 

There are several influences, each con- 
tributing to these evil conditions with us, 
but an important influence in this direc- 
tion—if not the most important—is the 
inefficient and defective banking system 
in its provisions relating to bank note 
issues. A few moments ago I said this 
proposition opens a wide field which time 
will not allow me fully to cover. I can 
not dismiss it, however, without present- 
ing in a concrete form, and by the mode 
of illustration, the economical difference 
which can be perceived to exist between 
these three forms of paper money, namely, 
direct Government issues; secured bank 
notes as at present by law permitted; and 
notes issued by banks against their own 
assets in hand. 

In the year 1836 the city of Chicago was 
incorporated. It had a population of 
6,000. The post-office had come, the gen- 
eral store had come, the blacksmith shop 
had come, and the many forms of indus- 
trial activity were in evidence. The coun- 
try beyond was filling up with hardy pio- 
neers from the farther East and from the 
Old World, and more and more the little 
city became the market where products 
and ‘wares were offered in exchange. 
About this time there appeared a thrifty 
young Scotchman, by the name of George 
Smith, who established a bank under his 
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own personal name. He quickly perceived 
the delay, inconvenience, and loss to in- 
dustry and trade through the lack of a 
money which could be made to serve as a 
recognized medium of exchange. His own 
capital was small, and, though brought 
with him in the form of money and 
quickly loaned out by him to his dealers, 
it did not adequately meet the increasing 
need of the ever-growing community. Now 
iet us inquire what he could have done 
to relieve the situation had our present 
financial methods, as they relate to cur- 
rency, been then in vogue. Could he or 
the community have imported greenbacks 
for their common use? Undoubtedly they 
could, had they possessed some form of 
capital which they could have sent away 
in exchange for such greenbacks; but 
capital was precisely what was lacking. 
It is always lacking in a new and rapidly 
developing community. Note this, also, 
that if by drawing greenbacks from else- 
where they had supplied their needs, they 
would, by so much, have disturbed the 
before-existing equilibrium between goods 
and the medium of exchange at such 
points from which the greenbacks were 
withdrawn. 

Could not the need have been satisfied 
by national banks with their present priv- 
ilege of bank note issues? No; because 
national bank notes require, as a condi- 
tion precedent to their issue, an invest- 
ment of capital in United States bonds 
largely in excess of the amount of note 
issues which are permitted, and, as be- 
fore stated, capital was precisely what 
was lacking to meet the development of 
that phenomenal city. Neither greenbacks 
nor national bank notes would have been 
promptly and fully available to meet the 
need of the situation. This ought easily 
to be perceived. Well, was the need met, 
and how? Yes, it was met in a round- 
about, clumsy fashion, in this wise: 
George Smith did not have much capital, 
but his character and ability, soon recog- 
nized, gave him unquestioned credit. He 
acquired a bank charter previously issued 
by the State of Georgia, which authorized 
the bank to issue its notes to circulate 
as money without any particular limita- 
tions or conditions, as I now recall the 
facts. The printed notes of this Georgia 
bank had no natural exchangeable power 
in Chicago. Nevertheless, when across 
them had been stamped this formula: 
“This note will be redeemed in gold at 
the office of George Smith in Chicago,” 
they became endowed with the power of 
a general exchangeability. These notes 
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Mr. Smith loaned to members of the com- 
munity in exchange for their notes to 
him, and to the average of two or three 
millions of dollars over a period of many 
years these notes performed in the com- 
munity and adjacent country all the func- 
tions of exchange which gold or silver 
could have performed. There was always 
good security behind these notes in the 
hands of George Smith. The notes went 
out and came in as the tide of things 
which came into his direct or indirect 
control when he issued the notes rose and 
fell in volume. After twenty years or 
more of great service, involving great 
care and great responsibility, for which 
he was properly well rewarded, he saw 
the darkening shadows of the Civil War, 
and, in the exercise of his proverbial 
Scotch caution, he settled his affairs, re- 
deemed every outstanding obligation, and 
left to other banking institutions, then 
quite numerous, such a share of the great 
business he had established as they could 
respectively secure. 

This historical sketch is presented, not 
in the way of approval of the exceptional 
method used by Mr. Smith in uttering the 
notes in question, but in order to present 
a comparison which will help us to see, 
that however economical or expensive 
greenbacks may be to the Government 
agency itself; that however safe they 
or the national bank notes may be to the 
holders thereof, a bank note currency, 
properly guarded, issued against the gen- 
eral assets of the issuing bank, may be 
superior to either in its service to in- 
dustrial communities, especially to com- 
munities in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment, where capital is deficient and pro- 
ductive industry is hampered through the 
lack of an effective common medium of 
exchange. 


THE QUEENSLAND NATIONAL 
BANK.—The further investigation is car- 
ried into the affairs of the Queensland 
National Bank the worse do they appear. 
A year ago it was reported that the ascer- 
tained and estimated losses would proba- 
bly amount to some £2,500,000. At the 
beginning of the present year a further 
report by the committee of inquiry put the 
probable deficit at over £3,180,000, and in 
the telegraphic summary received on Wed- 
nesday last of the report laid upon the 
table of the representative assembly by 
the government committee, the estimated 
loss has risen to £3,500,000. The recent 
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investigation has been conducted mainly 
with the object of fixing the responsibility 
for the losses incurred, and ascertaining 
the liability of certain persons whose debts 
figure among the assets of the institution. 
The result is to a great extent a repeti- 
tion of previous revelations in connection 
with banks in other colonies of Australia 
and New Zealand. The command of 
unlimited funds in the form of deposits 
led to reckless advances in times of infla- 
tion upon what proved, when the collapse 
came, utterly inadequate security. 


LIQUIDATE BANK CLAIMS.—The 
banks in Kansas are finding no difficulty 
in disposing of their farm property. It is 
said that they have disposed of more 
farms in the past sixty days than at any 
time in the history of the State. Real es- 
tate there is on the increase, especially 
farm real estate. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


The above is the title of a handsome- 
ly illustrated booklet issued by the La 
Mirada Land Company of California. The 
object of the pamphlet is to call the at- 
tention of the public to the unrivaled at- 
tractions afforded by the coast districts of 
Southern California generally, and the La 
Mirada estate in particular, as a place for 
a semi-tropical residence. 

The La Mirada estate of about 2,200 
acres was purchased and a corporation 
styled the La Mirada Land Company 
formed to colonize 1,500 acres of the tract 
by people desirous to found handsome 
country homes and to cultivate fruit 
farms to advantage, It is proposed to go 
divide these lands and make the terms 
of payment so easy that a person invest- 
ing a few thousand dollars can come into 
possession of a beautiful Ca f‘ornia home, 
and at the same time make an invest- 
ment that will be highly profitable. 

The lands will be sold in ° tracts 
of twenty acres and upward, on easy 
payments, will be planted with choice 
fruit trees (olives, lemons, etc.), and 
cared for four years by the land com- 
pany, at the end of which time the pur- 
chaser will have a money-making ranch 
in the choicest location in Southern Cali- 
fornia, seventeen miles from Los An- 
geles. 

For copy of booklet and information 
address 

E. D. NEFF, Secretary, 
La Mirada, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 

References: Chicago National Bank; 

Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
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PROPOSED BANKRUPTCY LEGISLA- 


TION. 


Merchants, wholesale and retail, bank- 
ers and business men generally, are much 
interested in a bankruptcy bill introducd 
into the New York Legislature, and re- 
ferred to the committee on the judiciary. 
The bill is entitled ‘an act in relation to 
the estate of insolvent debtors,” and con- 
tains nine articles. The first article con- 
tains the general provisions of the bill, 
the second relates to voluntary insolvency, 
the third to involuntary insolvency, the 
fourth to the proceedings to realize the 
estate for creditors, the fifth to the pro- 
tection and discharge of insolvents, the 
sixth relates to proceedings peculiar to 
partnership and corporations, the seventh 
to prohibited and fraudulent transfers, 
and the eighth and ninth to fees and costs 
and miscellaneous matters respectively. 

In discussing the bill F. R. Boocock, sec- 
retary of the National Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, said: “I have very carefully ex- 
amined the bill, and thougb not having 
given it such critical attention as to be 
able to state at the moment the exact 
modifications and changes which im- 
pressed me as desirable and necessary, 
still I am greatly pleased at its general 
provisions. It is a law that should meet 
with very little opposition, for a bank- 
ruptcy act of this character is not only 
beneficial to the wholesaler, but exceed- 
ingly valuable to the retailer. I know 
that there always exists a sort of feel- 
ing that an insolvency law operates solely 
in the interest of the creditor class, but 
this is erroneous. The honest and de- 
serving retail merchant who has been un- 
fortunate in his affairs can secure far 
more satisfaction and redress from a law 
of this character than under any assign- 
ment act ever prepared. This bill is so 
framed that its intention seems to be di- 
rected to the prevention of fraud in sucb 
transactions, and this is a condition to be 
attained which should appeal as strongly 
to the retail merchant as to the whole- 
saler. 

‘“‘What the retailer has most to contend 
with to-day is the interference with the 
legitimate and straightforward business 
sales, as so frequently illustrated by the 
bankrupt stocks that are thrown upon 
the market. Under the insolvency act 


the tendency would be to encourage and 
assist the deserving merchant rather than 
to force him into a liquidation of his af- 
fairs, while the dishonest man would have 
to conduct his affairs in a strictly hon- 
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orable manner, or else retire from active 
conduct of business. Bankrupt stocks 
would be much less frequent under: an 
insolvency law of this kind than under our 
present state statutes. In every way, 
therefore, the bill should appeal to the 
honorable retail merchant as well as it 
should to every representative wholesale 
interest. The act itself will have the 
careful consideration of the legislative 
committees of our local association in 
New York city, Rochester, and Syracuse, 
and as the result of which, in conjunction 
with the wisdom of our legislators at Al- 
bany, there will be such modifications 
made and improvements offered as will 
commend the bill even more than at pres- 
ent.” 

Speaking from the point of view of the 
merchant, Hugo Kanzler, manager of the 
credit department of Muser Bros., import- 
ers, and a member of the Legislative com- 
mittee of the New York Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, in discussing the provisions of 
the proposed act, says: 

“Bankruptcy legislation to be made 
most effective should contain the essential 
features of being just and equitable to 
debtor and creditor. The creditor’s rights 
should be protected by the equal distribu- 
tion of the property or assets of the 
debtor, and the honest merchant who has 
met with reverses not brought about by 
his own wrongdoing should not therefore 
be forever barred from again embarking 
in business. Legislation of this charac- 
ter should be formed upon equitable prin- 
ciples and be tempered with that consid- 
eration that a debtor will have recourse to 
the courts of law, and avail himself of 
statutory privileges that will accord to 
him the just rights for which they are 
intended, and equally dispense to the cred- 
itor the fair and untrammeled right of 
justice. 

“The bill recently introduced in the Sen- 
ate of our State provides, on the whole, 
for a fair disposition and equal distribu- 
tion of the debtor’s property. The bill 
has not yet sufficiently matured, or been 
the proper length of time in the hands of 
the Legislature to receive the necessary 
careful attention that legislation should 
have; but in the course of time, when our 
legislators become more familiar with this 
act, substitutions and amendments will 
no doubt be ingrafted, so that before final 
passage it will meet with the cordial ap- 
proval of the mercantile community. The 
bill in its present condition does not, 
therefore, deserve criticism of the mer- 
chant, but it may not be amiss to briefly 














refer to some part which, upon fair con- 
sideration, seems to require amendment. 

“The jurisdiction conferred upon the 
county courts, that they shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction of all matters and pro- 
ceedings arising under this act, is of the 
utmost importance, and in the counties 
containing the cities of the first class the 
right of the Appellate Division of the de- 
partment to designate one or more judges 
of the Supreme Court to perform the du- 
ties devolving under this act will give 
the opportunity for an immediate hear- 
ing, and considerably aid in winding up 
the affairs of the insolvent estate within 
a short period, and the dragging method 
which has been experienced under the 
former United States bankruptcy act will 
not gain life under this direction. In pro- 
ceedings in case of voluntary insolvency, 
the remedy is swift for the protection of 
creditors, and at the same time brings 
about the early liquidation of the debtor’s 
affairs. Article 3, section 21, refers to 
creditors who may bring proceedings for 
involuntary insolvency, providing that 
any one or more creditors whose claims, 
or combined claims, provable against the 
estate amount to $250, may institute pro- 
ceedings in one of the cases therein enu- 
merated. Some objection may be made in 
permitting one creditor to invoke the law, 
but as this is the initiative of the pro- 
ceeding the petition may be dismissed if 
the claim of such creditor is satisfied; and 
it cannot therefore be a harsh remedy 
to permit the assets of the debtor to be 
held in statu quo, if still able to conduct 
his business, should it prove that the in- 
terests of other creditors will not be jeo- 
pardized. 

“Section 33 relates to the choice of as- 
signee which is to be had at the first meet- 
ing after due notice, the choice to be made 
by the greater part in value of the cred- 
itors who have proved their debts. It 
may be that, upon mature deliberation, 
the amount and value shall determine 
this right, which would probably be more 
consistent with an equitable doctrine. It 
should be made mandatory that the as- 
signee be a resident of the State, and that 
his subsequent removal be made a cause 
for a substituted assignee. Section 45 
covers the property which shall vest in 
the assignee, and in this direction actions 
brought prior to the filing of the petition 
may be incorporated if deemed necessary, 
as some objection may be raised, and it 
may be open to litigation whether the 
property under such proceedings shall 
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vest in the assignee. Section 56 directs 
the assignee, after receiving any money 
belonging to the estate, to deposit the 
same in some bank; but no provision is 
made should litigation occur that such 
money shall be deposited on interest in 
any banking institution, and the court 
should be empowered, when deemed in the 
interest of the estate, to order such to be 
done. 


“The most wholesome provision is made 
under section 59 A for the continuance in 
business of the assignee under the direc- 
tion of the court when in its judgment 
the interest of the estate, as well as of 
the creditors, will be promoted thereby, 
the period being limited for such purpose 
—not exceeding nine months—thus giving 
the assignee, with the consent of the court, 
ample opportunity to convert the assets, 
at a fair and reasonable price, and open 
the way to competition to realize out of 
the convertible assets in the proper pro- 
portion to their value. Section 64 pro- 
vides for the proof of debt by sureties of 
the insolvent, but, upon a careful reading 
with section 33 of the same act there 
seems to be an inconsistency, which will 
probably be remedied before enactment 
of the bill. 

“Under section 65 provision is made for 
the debts falling due at stated periods, 
permitting the assignee where the liabil- 
ity is on a lease which has not expired, 
at the request of either the debtor or 
lessor, to elect to accept or to hold under 
the lease. It may be well to insert that 
such lease should be in writing, and the 
assignee be permitted to make such elec- 
tion within twenty days after written re- 
quest so to do. Section 75 requires prom- 
issory notes and like instruments used in 
evidence upon proof of a claim to be left 
in court or deposited in the clerk’s office; 
but no provision is made that, upon a 
duly authenticated copy, the latter may be 
substituted, permitting the creditor to 
hold possession of the original evidence 
of debt. The examination of the insolv- 
ent is fully provided for in all matters 
of the estate. Section 90 seems to be 
somewhat broad in allowing the neces- 
sary disbursements and counsel fees, in 
addition to a reasonable compensation for 
the services of the assignee, and it is fair 
to assume that the provisions of the 
United States bankruptcy act in this re- 
gard will be substituted in its place. Debts 
entitled to priority under section 91 are 
wages due to operatives, clerks, servants, 
or officers in the case of corporations, 
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and others, to an amount for labor per- 
formed within six months preceding the 
filing of the petition of insolvency. It 
would be well probably to limit the indi- 
vidual preferences to a fair amount, yet 
not exceeding the preferences in the ag- 
gregate, a sum to be fixed by statue. 
Through some error, no doubt, sections 
94 to 100 do not appear in the printed 
copy of the bill, but it may be that these 
several sections are all comprehended un- 
der section 93, which, through some over- 
sight, may not have been properly divided. 

“With reference to grounds for opposing 
discharge, under section 107, sub-division 
4 enacts that if at any time after the 
passage of the act the insolvent has mu- 
tilated, altered, or falsified any of his 
books, ete., such discharge may be de- 
nied; but a stipulated period would prob- 
ably be more effective prior to the filing 
of the petition, if such act has been com- 
mitted, instead of limiting the same after 
the passage of the act. Under the United 
States bankruptcy act, the obtaining of 
property upon credit which has not been 
paid for or restored at the time the peti- 
tion is filed against the insolvent, upon a 
materially false statement in writing 


made by him to any person for the pur- 
pose of obtaining credit, or of being com- 


municated to the trade or to the person 
from whom he obtained such property on 
credit, is also made a cause for opposing 
the discharge in insolvency of the bank- 
rupt. This being one of the characteris- 
tic methods of obtaining goods by fraud, 
a provision under the New York law, 
would have a deterrent effect. Under 
subdivision 7 of the same section, proper 
books of account must be kept if the in- 
solvent is a merchant, manufacturer, or 
tradesman; but the words ‘“‘banker” and 
“broker” are not incorporated, unless the 
assumption is that “merchant” carries 
with it both. Section 132 prohibits the 
transfer of property to defeat this act, 
but an amendment that if such sale, as- 
signment, transfer, or conveyance is not 
made in the usual or ordinary course of 
business by the debtor that fact shall 
be prima-facie evidence that the disposi- 
tion of the property was made in contem- 
plation of insolvency. Under section 146, 
it is expressly provided that the act shall 
not apply to persons engaged chiefly in 
farming, or individuals who work for 
wages, salary, or hire, at a rate of com- 
pensation not exceeding $1,500 per year, 
or to national banks, or to insurance com- 
panies, the purpose being, as it would im- 
ply, that the banking departments of our 
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State have full jurisdiction, and that their 
rights shall not be taken away under this 
ect.” 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The Director of the Mint has made a 
report, which will soon appear in print, 
upon the production of the precious met- 
als in the United States during the cal- 
endar year 1896. The United States has 
maintained its position as the leading 
nation of the world in the production of 
both gold and silver. The approximate 
yield of the gold mines of the United 
States for 1896 amounted to 2,568,132 
ounces fine, of the value of $53,088,000, 
being an increase of $6,478,000 over the 
value of the gold output of the country 
in 1895 and of $13,588,000 over that of 
1894. The gold product of the United 
States in 1896 was larger than for any 
single year since 1866, and was greater 
than that of 1883 by 57 per cent. It con- 
stituted about 26 per cent of the total 
estimated gold product of the world for 
the year. The increase in the gold output 
came from Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Utah and Washing- 
ton; Colorado contributed to the increased 
product, $1,605,900; South Dakota, $1,100,- 
300, and Nevada, $916,100. With the 
exception of Georgia, where there was a 
small increase, the output of the States 
of the South Appalachian Range for 1896 
decreased as compared with the output for 
1895. 

In the production of gold California 
ranks first with a total of $15,235,900, and 
Colorado second with $14,911,000. South 
Dakota produced gold to the value of $4,- 
969,800, and Montana $4,324,700. The 
other States wherein are located gold 
mines each produced gold of a value less 
than $3,000,000. The production of Alas- 
ka was valued at $2,055,700. The greatest 
increases over the production of preced- 
ing years were made by South Dakota 
and Colorado. 

The production of silver in the United 
States during 1896 amounted in round 
numbers to about 58,834,800 ounces fine 
of the coining value of $76,069,236 and 
the commercial value, at the average val- 
ue of an ounce fine during the year, 
namely $0.674, of $39,654,655. The product 
in 1895 was 55,727,000 ounces. 

The production of silver in the United 
States reached its maximum in 1892 when 















it amounted to 63,500,000 ounces fine. It 
declined in 1893 to 60,000,000 ounces; in 
1894 to 49,500,000 ounces: rose again in 
1895 to 55,727,000 ounces, and in 1856 con- 
tinued on its upward course, reaching a 
figure which was exceeded in only two 
preceding years, namely, 1892 and 1893. 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona each show large 
increases over the preceding year in the 
production of silver, but Colorado and 
Montana, the two great silver producing 
states, show small decreases. The sil- 
ver output of Colorado for 1896 amounted 
to 22,573,000 fine ounces, as against 23,- 
398,500 fine ounces for 1895, and in Mon- 
tana to 16,737,500 fine ounces for 1896, 
as against 17,569,100 fine ounces for 1895. 

The Director of the Mint estimates that 
the world’s production of gold in 1896 was 
9,817,991 ounces fine, of the value of $203,- 
000,000 as compared with 9,641,337 ounces 
fine, of the value of $199,304,000 in 1895, 
a decrease of $3,396,000. The increase of 
1895 over 1894 amounted to $18,129,000. 
The increase for the year reported is the 
smallest of any recent year, but it is held 
to be no evidence that the flood of gold, 
which began to rise shortly after the dis- 
coveries in the Witwatersrand district, 
has subsided. It is due entirely to the 
diminished product in that district in 
1896, owing to causes which have already 
ceased to operate and but for which an 
increase in the world’s output of gold in 
1896 would certainly have averaged as 
high as in previous years. 

The world’s output of silver in 1896 was 
approximately 165,100,187 ounces fine, of 
the commercial value at the average price 
during the year, $0.674 per ounce fine, of 
$111,278,000, a decrease as compared with 
the preceding year of $1,474,606. Russian 
production of gold decreased $7,358,600 
during the year and Mexico increased $2,- 
331,700, which, next to the United States, 
is the largest increase shown in the 
world’s production. Bolivia lead the 
decrease in the production of silver by 
$9,050,500, and Mexico was second with a 
decrease of $1,701,900. 

The total world-production of gold from 
1871 to the end of 1896, both years includ- 
ed—that is, from the year in which Ger- 
many took the first legislative measure 
towards realizing its long-cherished ideal 
of going over to the gold standard, to the 
present—was 156,803,002 ounces fine, of 
the value of $3,241,405,729. 

The total world-production of gold from 
1493 to 1871—that is, from the discovery 
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of America to the year in which Germany 
took the first steps toward the demoneti- 
zation of its silver—was 278,360,543 ounces 
fine, of the value of $5,754,223,105. From 
the above figures it appears that the 
product of the gold mines of the world 
during the last twenty-six years was 56 
per cent, or over one-half of the amount 
abstracted from them in the 378 years 
from 1493 to 1871. “Yet,” says the Di- 
rector, “during all the years prior to 1871 
there was no cry anywhere of a dearth of 
gold. During the greater portion of the 
last quarter of a century that cry has 
been frequently and loudly heard in many 
quarters, but especially in the United 
States, the land that produced more gold 
than any other, and, strange to say, the 
cry has grown larger the greater the 
amount of gold produced in all countries. 

“Again, the average yearly production 
of gold in the world, from 1493 to 1871, 
was 736,236 ounces fine. During each of 
the years 1871-1896 which might be desig- 
nated the dearth-of-gold period, it has 
been 6,030,862 ounces fine—that is, over 
eight times as large per annum as pre- 
vious to the so-called demonetization of 
silver. 

“The world’s production of gold in the 
five years—1856-60—when the California 
and Australian gold mines were aston- 
ishing mankind by an outflow of gold such 
as had never been seen before, was 1,008,- 
750 kilograms, or 32,431,338 ounces fine. 
During the five years 1892-1896 that pro- 
duction has been 1,335,728 kilograms, or 
32 per cent greater. 

“The total value of gold and silver for 
the period 1856-1860 was $858,507,000. Dur- 
ing the five years 1892-1896 the value 
of gold alone abstracted from the mines 
of the world was $29,218,000 more than 
the value of both metals produced dur- 
ing 1856-1860, a period when gold came in 
such streams from the mines of Austra- 
lia, California and Russia that eminent 
theorists and practical men alike thought 
it should be demonetized. During the 
year 1873, when the standard silver dol- 
lar was dropped from the list of coins to 
be minted in the United States, the pro- 
duction of both gold and silver in all the 
countries of the world was $177,320,000. 
In 1896 the production of gold alone in 
all the countries of the world was $203,- 
000,000. 

“The Director predicts that there is no 
prospect that the sources of gold now so 
plentiful and so rich will soon run dry. 
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There is the Yukon, just opened up, which 
may prove another California. There is 
Western Australia, whose growth as a 
gold producer is truly wonderful. The 
production of gold in Western Australia 
for the first half of 1897 is almost equal 
to that of the entire previous year. Then 
again there is the Transvaal, especially 
the Witwatersrand district. While the 
gold product of this district in 1896 was 
about the same as in 1895, now that the 
South African Republic has returned to 
normal conditions, mining operations 
have resumed their onward course and a 
gold increase may be expected from this 
quarter. 

The Director estimates the production 
of the Randt alone in 1897 at $52,500,000, 
and adding 300,000 ounces for the rest of 
the Transvaal, would give that Republic 
in 1897 a total production of $57,750,000, 
making it possibly the chief gold producer 
of the world. But Western Australia and 
South Africa are not the only countries 
where the gold product promises an 
increase in the future. Judging from the 
statistics of the gold output of the princi- 
pal gold-yielding countries in the past, it 
may safely be predicted that the abstrac- 
tion of gold from the mines will for years 
to come be an increasing one. It has on 
the whole been an increasing one sicce 
1886. Simultaneously with the discovery 
of the Witwatersrandt fields, in that year 
the gold mines of all countries seem to 
have gained new life. It cannot be dis- 
puted that the discovery of the Witwaters- 
randt mines marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the production of gold. 

Fully 70 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion of gold is obtained from the solid 
rock. There has been increased produc- 
tion, independent of geographical discov- 
ery, by important technical processes, 
especially by the cyanide process. In 
South Africa it has been demonstrated 
that the gold contents increase with the 
depth. 

There are no indications whatever of 
the falling off in the future productiveness 
of the gold mines of the United States, 
although considering the rapid growth of 
the South African production of gold, it 
is difficult to predict how long this coun- 
try will maintain its supremacy as a 
gold producer. New mines will, of course, 
be discovered here, but the discovery of 
such mines is still more likely in Africa. 
Much will depend upon their relative rich- 
ness. So far as can now be seen the 
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greatest hope of a largely increased gold 
production in the United States in the 
future lies in the removal of all restric- 
tions on hydraulic mining in California. 
That has already been done to some 
extent by the act passed March 3, 1893. 
If means could be found equitably to 
remove all restrictions on this class of 
mining—and that may be a _ possible 
achievement—it has been estimated that 
the deposits in that state would add some- 
thing like $500,000,000 to the gold stock 
of the world. It may reasonably be 
expected that the production of gold in 
Russia will continue to increase for years 
to come, especially after the Trans-Si- 
berian Railroad, now in process of con- 
struction, shall have been completed. 

After reviewing the increasing produc- 
tion in the smaller gold countries of the 
world, the Director continues: ‘The pro- 
duction of gold was never so rapid as it 
is to-day. When the yield of Californian 
and Australian gold mines was at its high- 
est, 1856-60, Michael Chevalier and other 
economists began to inquire what meas- 
ures governments should take to prevent 
the depreciation of the yellow metal, and 
some even proposed its demonetization. 
Yet now, when the production of even 
1856-1860 is exceeded and when the value 
of the annual product of gold alone is 
greater than that of the product of both 
precious metals before the depreciation of 
silver began, all the economic evils from 
which the commercial, agricultural and 
industrial world is suffering is ascribed 
to the scarcity of gold. What better refu- 
tation can there be of such a claim than 
the figures adduced in the foregoing 
pages? They are more convincing than 
words.” 

The report will contain an exhaustive 
review of the estimates of production 
made by various foreign authorities, 
especially French and Russian. These 
authorities are united in maintaining that 
gold production will increase for many 
years to come. 

The production of sitver from 1871 to 
the end of 1896, that is, from the date of 
the first legislative measure passed in the 
German Empire looking toward the 
demonetization of silver, and before the 
limitation or suspension of its coinage 
by any other country, was 2,709,430,930 
ounces fine. The total production of sil- 
ver from 1492 to the beginning of 1871, 
that is, from the discovery of America to 
the beginning of Germany’s reform of its 














monetary system, was 5,497,117,918 ounces 
fine. It appears from these figures that 
the product of the silver mines of the 
world during the last twenty-six years 
was 49.2 per cent, or very nearly one-half 
of the amount extracted from them in the 
378 years from 1492 to 1871. The aver- 
age annual production of silver in the 
world from. 1492 to 1871 was 14,542,635 
ounces fine. During the years 1871 to 
1896 it was 104,208,888 ounces fine—that 
is, seven times as much per annum as 
previous to the date of the _ so-called 
demonetization of silver. The world’s 
total production of silver from 1493 to 
1886, or in 403 years, was 8,206,548,847 
ounces fine. During the last twenty-six 
years there has been produced almost one- 
third of the total quantity extracted from 
the mines of the world in the 403 years 
since America was discovered. During 
the past five years, from 1892 to 1896 
inclusive, the quantity of silver extracted 
from the mines of the world was 14.8 per 
cent of the total production from 1493 to 
1871, and very nearly 10 per cent of the 
total silver production from 1493 to the 
end of 1896. During the year 1873, when 
the standard silver dollar was dropped 
from the list of coins to be minted in the 
United States, the production of silver 
was 1,969,425 kilograms. In 1896, the pro- 
duction of silver in all countries of the 
world was 5,136,274 kilograms, or over 260 
per cent of the world’s product of silver 
in 1873. 

The total value of both the gold and 
silver available for coinage, industrial 
consumption, etc., during the twenty-six 
years previous to 1871 was $742,048,300. 
During the last twenty-six years it was 
$3,344,391,900, or 450 per cent of the 
amount of both metals available for 
monetary and industrial purposes during 
the period of equal length preceding 1871. 
Such an increase within a quarter of a 
century in the production of the mone- 
tary metals is certainly a sufficient reason 
why one of them should have been de- 
monetized, or why at least the coinage of 
one of them should have been limited or 
suspended, if the world was to be spared 
a revolution in prices similar to that 
which took place in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and compared with which the decline 
of prices since 1871 is insignificant in the 
effects it has produced. 

Which of the metals should have been 
demonetized, or at least have undergone 
a suspension or limitation of its coinage, 
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need not be discussed here; that is a ques- 
tion which the civilized world has already 
decided, and which is no longer seriously 
debated, except indirectly in the United 
States when the free coinage of silver by 
this country, independently of the great 
commercial states on the other side of the 
Atlantic, is advocated. 

The figures given enable us to tell what 
the full effect of the free coinage of silver 
in the United States at the ratio of one 
to sixteen would be. It would bring to 
our mints the silver product of the world, 
at present $213,000,000 coining value, less 
the industrial consumption of that metal, 
the silver coinage of Mexico and a few 
South American states, the fractional 
coinage of Europe and the United States 
from newly produced silver, and the ex- 
port of silver to the East. The frace 
tional coinage referred to is insignificant. 
The other items for 1896 are as follows: 
Industrial consumption ....... $38,580,184 


Coinage of Mexico. ........6.6 1,112,305 
Coinage of South American 

NE Soka orervctice acold alkaies Win-wiok 5,227,833 
Exports to the Dast .......0.0. 40,732,086 





$85,652,408 
Deducting this total from the silver pro- 
duction of 1896 leaves $127,347,592, the 
amount of silver which the United States 
would be required to coin of last year’s 
production, if ‘we had the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of one to sixteen. It 
is probable that the amount we should 
have to mint on the’ supposition just 
made would be even larger than this, for 
a price of $1.29 per ounce fine would at- 
tract to our shores much of the silver 
shipped to the East, where it commands 
only $0.674 per ounce fine, and might 
draw some from the silver burdened 
countries of Europe, like France, or even 
Germany which still has $100,000,000 in 
silver thalers; nay more, the raising of 
the price of silver from $0.674 to $1.29 
per fine ounce would be quickly followed 
by increased production of the metal, so 
that it is safe to calculate that’ the 
amount of silver which the United States 
would be called upon to mint if its coin- 
age were free would in the next few years 
average at least $200,000,000; since, un- 
der the stimulus of the enhanced price, 
it would not be many years before the 
world’s production of silver would be 
doubled. 
It is an instructive fact that the in- 
crease of the production of silver in the 
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world has, on the whole, kept pace since 
1871 with the decline of its price per fine 
ounce; in other words, with the dis- 
parity between its coining and commer- 
cial values in the United States. 

The controversy which has long so agi- 
tated this country will not be ended un- 
til the causes of that decline are fully 
understood by our people, nor until it is 
recognized that it is not produced by leg- 
islation, and cannot be remedied by the 
omnipotence of Parliament or 
gresses. 

The visible stock of the precious metals 
June 30, 1897, was as follows: 

Names of Banks. 


Con- 





Gold. ilver. 

Bank of England . $182, 600,000 $1,000,000 
Other English Banks.. — 40,000,000 ae 
Banks of Scotland.... 26,000,000 3,600,000 
Banks of Ireland ...... 13,000,000 2,200,000 
Bank of France ...... 403,000,000 251,200,000 
German Imperial Bank 148,400,000 68,000,000 
German Bks. of Issue 24,600,000 1,000,000 
German War Fund.... 30,000,000 =... ee 
Austro-Hungarian Bk. 151,800,000 53,200,000 
Austro - Hungarian 

Treasury .. .... adel 81,000,000 =... . es 
Bank of Italy .. 60,200,000 11,800,000 
Bank of Naples 21,200,000 2,200,000 
Bank of Sicily .. 7,000,000 400,000 
Italian Treasury ...... 17,400,000 2,200,000 
Belgian National Bk.. 17,600,000 2,400,000 
Greek National Bank.. 00,000 mae 
Roumanian Nat’l Bk.. 11,800,000 800,000 
Bank of Spain ....... 44,600,000 54,400,000 
Bank of Holland 13,200,000 35,600,000 
Bank of Algeria ...... 4,400,000 4,200,000 
Bank of Portugal .... 5,400,000 9,600,000 
Bank of Sweden ...... 6,600,000 800,000 
Bank of Norway ..... 8,000,000 =... : 
Bank of Denmark .... 18,800,000 aa Ret 
Bulgarian Nat’l Bank. 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Servian National Bk.. 1,400,000 1,000,000 
Bank of Finland ..... 4,200,000 600,000 
Swedish Banks “of 

SSUC .......... nie. ake 2,200,000 2,400,000 
Swiss Banks of Issue 17,80 "300, 
Russian Bank of the ee — 

State re 474,200,000 16,000,000 
Russian Treasury .... 103,200,000 ees 
Associated Banks of aa 

eae 94,000,000 = 
United States National —~§ 6 0" 

DE  avdaos Gueecneoe 85,200, 
United States Treas- rn ee 

SONNE <Giinitck. eaeuinbines wien 196,600,000 537 
Australian Banks 100,000-000 7000.00 
Bank of Japan ........ 43,200,000 21,800,000 


Total 


Cevews cena $2,460,000,000 $1,100,400,000 


PLACER GOLD SPECIMENS SOLD. 

When the order of court was made for 
the sale of the First National Bank col- 
lection of nuggets recently by Receiver 
J. Sam Brown to A. J. Davis, of Butte, 
there passed out of the possession of 
Helena one of the most distinctive and 
characteristic exhibits of the resources 
and early history of Helena that per- 
haps ever existed there. 

The First National collection was one 
of the best advertisements Helena ever 
had, and nothing pleased many of the 
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visitors to the State who were dermit- 
ted to see it better than the privilege 
thus accorded, which was withheld from 
none. Eastern tourists who came to Hel- 
ena and saw the collection went home 
with something to tell about that asso- 
ciated Helena and the surrounding coun- 
try with the wealth that the ground con- 
tained. 

The First National Bank was often 
sought by those who came to the city 
from all over the world, for often the 
fame of the cabinet of nuggets had reach- 
ed them before they started West. It 
was a stroke of business on the part of 
the bank and it was a distinctive adver- 
tisement for the city, the benefits of 
which, in dollars and cents, would not be 
duplicated with many thousands of dol- 
lars spent in other ways. 

Another transfer of a Helena collection 
has just been made in the sale by Re- 
ceiver Eugene T. Wilson, of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, to Gold T. Curtis, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Great Falls, of the almost equally well 
known collection of placer gold held by 
the Merchants’ National Bank, which was 
started in the early ’70s by President L. 
H. Hershfield, and while it never attained 
the size of the collection of the First Na- 
tional Bank, yet was a rare one and one 
that will in some day to come be very 
valuable. The Hershfield collection 
brought $2,100, which was a substantial 
amount in advance of the intrinsic value 
of the metal the nuggets contained. 





ALIFORNI 
ALIFORNI 
eee 


Of course you expect to go there this 
winter. Let me whisper something in your 
ear. Be surethat the return portion of your 
ticket reads via the Northern Pacific-Shasta 
Route. 

Then you will see the grandest mountain 
scenery in the United States, inclucing Mt. 
Hood’ and Mt. Rainier (each more than 
14,000 feet high), Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams, 
and others. You will also be privileged to 
make side trips into the Kootenai country, 
where such wonderful new gold discoveries 
have been made, and to Yellowstone Park, 
the wonderland, not only of the United States, 
but of the World. Park season begins June 
1st each year. Close railroad connections 


made in Union Station, Portland, for Puget 
Sound cities and the East,via Northern Pacific. 


Cuas. S. Fer, General Passenger Agent, 
St.Paul, Minn. 
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BANKERS’ ASSOCIA TIONS. 


IOWA. 

The meeting of the Association of 
Northwestern Bankers was held at Rolfe, 
Iowa, and was well attended. The prin- 
cipal address of the session was by Hon. 
George E. Roberts of Fort Dodge on “The 
Relation of the Banker to Modern Busi- 
ness Methods.” Mr. Roberts said in part: 

“IT want to talk with you upon the rela- 
tion of the banker to modern business 
transactions. We understand that all 
commerce results from the division of 
labor and consists of an exchange of 
products. The problem of society is to 
make these exchanges in the simplest 
and most economical manner, and with 
the most accurate justice to every man 
whose services are part of the great sys- 
tem. I do not care to talk of the mere 
business of receiving deposits and loan- 
ing them. I want to talk of the banker 
as a bookkeeper and common agent of the 
business world. He is a development of 
this effort to reduce expense. 

“The banker in each community is the 
agent through which that community set- 
tles its accounts with the outside world. 
One hundred men may go into a bank in 


a day and arrange for the payment or col- 


lection of distant accounts. In the nat- 
ural order of business about one-half of 
them will want to buy drafts to make pay- 
ments and the others will want to cash 
drafts which they have received. The 
banker takes the money of those who 
come to buy drafts, gives it to those who 
want to cash drafts, and both customers 
go away with their distant accounts dis- 
posed of. The banker closes the day’s 
business with substantially the same 
amount of money on hand that he had 
in the morning, but he now has outstand- 
ing certain drafts which he has drawn on 
central cities, and has on hand to offset 
them certain drafts drawn by other banks 
on the same cities. He forthwith for- 
wards the latter to meet his own drafts 
and they balance and cancel each other. 
That is the end of the 100 scattered and 
distant transactions. So all the accounts 
between individuals distant from each 
other are first gathered into the local 
banks, then passed on to the central cities, 
and are sorted and shifted until a few 
men in the same town hold them against 
each other. Then there is nothing to do 
but cancel and exchange them, paying a 
small balance, which is one way today and 
the other tomorrow. 


“The economy and advantage of this 
system are appreciated by all who under- 
stand it. Its service is generally recog- 
nized. Nobody is ordinarily timid about 
accepting a bank draft, although there are 
no special provisions for the protection of 
draft holders. In the event of the bank’s 
failure they are not preferred creditors. 
Nobody fears a dangerous inflation of 
bank drafts, or thinks of that function as 
adding seriously to the perils of banking, 
or as perilous to the community. All 
realize that each draft is called out by a 
special transfer of property and retires 
with the closing of that transaction. 

“Nobody, I say, sees anything but good 
in our system of settlements by bank 
drafts. Nobody is clamoring to abolish 
it. Why, then, should I discuss it? Sim- 
ply because it illustrates another service, 
nearly parallel in details, which the bank- 
er might perform, but which, because of 
misunderstandings, we refuse to accept or 
permit. I refer to the loan of credit by 
the issue of bank notes. 

“A great deal of confusion arises in the 
popular mind by discussing bank notes as 
money. It is true that they perform some 
of the functions of money, and to an extent 
take the place of money, but so do bank 
drafts, and yet nobody objects to these. I 
do not object to calling bank notes money 
when they perform its functions, but it 
simplifies an explanation of the subject 
to think of a bank note as a form of draft 
instead of a form of money. 

“Suppose that instead of saying we want 
to reform the currency by permitting the 
use of bank notes, we say that we want 
to reform the present system of bank 
drafts. Let us say that we will limit the 
number of drafts a bank can have out- 
standing at one time to 50 or 75 per cent 
of the capital of the bank, and that draft 
holders instead of standing on a level with 
other creditors, as now, shall have first 
claim on all assets. And suppose we levy 
a tax on each bank to maintain an ample 
guaranty fund in the care of the govern- 
ment, which shall be back of all those 
assets. Those provisions would all go to 
make drafts more safe than they are to- 
day, and certainly would be unobjection- 
able. 5 

“Now, suppose that instead of drawing 
drafts on a certain banking house in Chi- 
cago or New York they are made payable 
either at the issuing bank or at a redemp- 
tion bureau established by the govern- 
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ment in New York city. That is an unim- 
portant change. Suppose, further, that 
instead of drawing them in favor of a 
particular person they are made payable’ 
to bearer, and that they be furnished in 


denominations of $10 and multiples there- 


of, to suit the customer. 

“Each of these changes considered by 
itself would seem to give greater protec- 
tion or accommodation to the public, and 
yet they are the only changes required to 
transform drafts, to which nobody objects, 
into bank notes, which so many people 
fear. 

“The public understands perfectly the 
present system of payments between dif- 
ferent states by drafts. It understands 
that a Western bank is not continually 
shipping money to meet drafts it draws on 
New York, but that it meets them by send- 
ing drafts which it receives from its cus- 
tomers. When it understands that the 
redemption of notes is the same process, 
and that the exchange wholly within a 
state and wholly within a county, bal- 
ance each other in the same manner, the 
subject will be clear. The system is sci- 
entifically sound. It is based upon the 


philosophy of commerce. 


“It is simply a further development of 
the clearing house idea. 


It is a further 
economy in the exchanges, a further sub- 


stitution of an inexpensive medium of 
exchange for an expensive medium. Drafts 
save not only the cost of transporting 
money, but the interest that would be lost 
on money in transit. The metals can be 
transported about to settle accounts more 
cheaply than any other kind of actual 
property because the carriage charges are 
less, but they are expensive mediums of 
exchange. 

“They cost a great deal of labor. To 
whatever extent a country can conduct its 
exchanges without them, it has so much 
more wealth for production, or to loan its 
neighbors, or to pay its foreign debts. It 
is as certain a saving to society as a reduc- 
tion in the cost of building railways. It 
has the same influence upon the value of 
gold that so much additional product 
would have. 

“All of this is not saying that gold and 
silver are to be thrown out of monetary 
use. All paper mediums of exchange must 
be held to some standard of value. They 
must have a fixed relation to some actual 
property. We must know whether the 
word ‘dollar’ means the value of the paper 
on which it is written or something else, 
and if something else, what else. Fur- 
thermore, we want the currency in which 
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our prices are made to bear a fixed rela- 
tion to the currency of other important 
people of the world. That can only be 
done now by the maintenance of a fixed 
relation to gold, and there is no way of 
maintaining a fixed relation but by ex- 
changeability. 

“Consequently these bank notes must 
be kept exchangeable for gold. That, as 
we have seen. does not signify that the 
banks will have a steady demand for gold, 
any more than the fact that banks must 
be ready to pay depositors signifies that 
loaning deposits is impracticable. There 
is no argument against bank notes that 
would not be used as effectively against 
loaning deposits, if the latter was a new 
proposition. rold will occasionally be 
called for. It will be wanted in our for- 
eign commerce. At present the burden of 
meeting that demand falls upon the gov- 
ernment. and sometimes causes embar- 
rassment and expense, and, worst of all, 
doubts as to whether it will perform the 
duty. Men ask if we can doubt the ability 
of the Government, with the resources of 
the entire country, to maintain gold pay- 
ments, how we expect the banks to do it? 
In reply it may be said that we do not 
doubt the ability of the Government to do 
it, but justifiable fears continually arise of 
the purpose of the Government to do it. 
The Government does not own all the 
resources of the country. It can only 
draw upon them by such taxation as the 
people would tolerate, and it is not wis- 
dom to rely in so vital a matter upon the 
method that causes needless expense, that 
is open to abuse and misrepresentation, 
and that cannot be resorted to without 
arousing intense antagonism. The banks, 
on the other hand, have a constant supply 
of gold from their deposits, and it is no 
burden on them to supply what is needed.” 

NEW YORK. 

Group No. 7 of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, which includes all 
of the banks and prominent bankers of 
Brooklyn and Long Island, held its regu- 
lar quarterly meeting at the Montauk 
Club. After the regular routine business 
had been transacted an interesting address 
was delivered by Frank Harvey Field on 
“Taxation of Banks.” Mr. Field said: 

“In order that you may understand the 
questions arising out of the present tax 
law, under which all banks are taxed in 
this state, it will be necessary to explain 
the relation of this law to the federal con- 
stitution. A national ban is an instru- 









ment of government. The power to cre- 
ate a national bank has grown up as one 
of the implied reserve powers of Congress 
under the constitution. The original 
struggle on this question was over the 
establishment of a government bank, the 
history of which is undoubtedly familiar 
to you all. A national bank, being an 
instrument of government, no state can 
tax it without the permission of Congress. 
In the case of McCullough against Mary- 
land, which arose out of an attempt to 
levy a tax of $25,000 on a branch of the 
United States Bank located in Baltimore, 
John Marshall, the great chief justice, in 
one of the most celebrated judicial opin- 
ions that have ever been handed down in 
this country, says that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy; so that if the 
principle were allowed a state could tax 
any instrument of the Federal Govern- 
ment; it could, if it was so amended, use 
the power to tax in such a way as to 
destroy that instrument of government, 
or to hinder or delay or possibly to 
destroy entirely the operation of the law 
of Congress within the limits of a state, 
when the power to enact that law was 
expressly or impliedly given to Congress 
by the federal constitution. You will 
understand that if the state could not tax 
a national bank and should levy a tax on 
state banks the inequality on this subject 
of taxation would be destructive to the 
existence of state banks, even if the law 
did not come under the condemnation of 
the courts, because it taxed a part of a 
class without taxing the whole; and, 
therefore, was void for inequality. For 
the law has laid down this just principle 
that taxes on the same class must be 
equal, and, in so far as they are not equal, 
they become robbery of one for the bene- 
fit of others. Keeping these principles 
in mind, you will understand the questions 
that arise in a very brief review of the 
history of the bank taxation in the State 
of New York. 

“The first statute of this state which im- 
posed a tax upon banks, as such, was 
passed in 1823. This was a tax on all of 
the property of the bank, which is funda- 
mentally different from the present law, 
which is a tax on bank stock in the hands 
of the stockholders. No cases questioned 
the validity of this act for a considerable 
time and apparently not until the national 
banks came into existence under the de- 
cision of the federal courts. 

“This law was amended in. 1847 and 
again in 1853, and up to this time the tax 
was upon the amount of the capital with- 
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out regard to its actual value, which 
might have been less than par or more 
than par. 

“In 1857 the Legislature introduced the 
principle of assessing the bank capital at 
its actual value. It was under this law 
of 1857 that the first case seems to have 
arisen questioning the validity of the state 
law, and in this litigation the principal 
contention was that that part of the cap- 
ital invested in the public debt of the 
United States or in a loan to the Federal 
Government is not taxable by the state. 
The Court of Appeals decided against the 
banks in this case, and upheld the state 
law. The United States Supreme Court, 
however, promptly reversed this ruling of 
the Court of Appeals. 

“The Legislature of the state having 
suffered this defeat, passed a new law in 
1863. This law was at once taken into the 
courts and carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that court 
held that there was no substantial differ- 
ence between that law and the preceding 
law, and also held this law to be unconsti- 
tutional. We now come to a new feature 
in the history of bank taxation. I refer 
to the enactment in 1864 by Congress of 
the national bank act, which permitted the 
taxation of shares of stock in national 
banks in the hands of shareholders, ‘but 
not at a greater rate than other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens,’ 
and around this apparently innocent but 
comprehensive phrase has raged a battle 
carried on in the Legislature and in the 
courts of this state and of the United 
States from that time down to the pres- 
ent. 

“Having thus failed for nearly half a 
century in enacting a law that would 
stand the scrutiny of the United States 
Supreme Court, the Legislature of New 
York State finally enacted the law of 1881, 
which law is still in force in this state in 
substantially its original form, having 
been re-enacted into our present tax law 
passed in 1896. This law has for sixteen 
years successfully resisted the attacks that 
have been made upon its constitutionality. 
The most interesting case that has arisen 
under the law was a case brought by the 
Mercantile National Bank of New York 
City, which was decided in 1886. That 
case is, perhaps, the most celebrated 
banking decision of recent years. It was 
argued by such eminent men as that lead- 
er of the American bar, James C. Carter, 
and was decided adversely to the bank. 
The main contention in that case was that 
trust companies were more favorably 
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taxed than national banks and that trust 
companies competed with national banks. 

“This brings up for our consideration 
the most interesting point regarding the 
present litigation, which I have brought 
on behalf of the First National Bank. A 
trust company is taxed upon its capital. 
A bank is taxed not upon its capital in the 
hands of the bank, but upon its shares in 
the hands of the shareholders. If a trust 
company owns $500,000 of the bonds of the 
United States, it deducts them from its 
assets in arriving at the amount of its 
assets liable to assessment and taxation. 
In the case of the national banks the 
assessors take the amount of the capital 
and surplus and undivided profits of the 
bank and divide the total thus obtained 
by the number of shares, and thus arrive 
at the value of the shares, after deducting 
the assessed value of the real estate and 
some small items that are not maierial to 
consider in this discussion. It might be 
that the entire capital and surplus and 
undivided profits of the banks were in- 
vested in United States bonds and other 
non-taxable securities, while the whole 
capital is taxed in the hands of the share- 
holders. 

“Whatever may be the result of the liti- 
gation brought by the First National 
Bank, it certainly is aimed at a great 
injustice, and I confidently believe that 
the eventual outcome of this litigation, if 
not in the state courts at least in the 
United States Supreme Court, to which it 
will undoubtedly be carried, will ultimate- 
ly be successful, and if we succeed in this 
litigation there will unquestionably be a 
change in the entire system of state taxa- 
tion of financial institutions that cannot 
but result favorably to the owners of 
shares of bank stock.” 


NORTH DAWKOTA. 


The North Dakota State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Fargo. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: President, E. P. Wells, James- 
town; vice-president, George D. Lay, 
Grand Forks; secretary and treasurer, S. 
S. Lyon, Fargo. 

The association will be reorganized in 
the near future. The state will be divided 
into four districts and meetings will be 
held monthly at a central point in each 
district. But one meeting a year will be 
held of the state association, when the 
more important matters relative to banks 
and banking wili be discussed. Another 
meeting will be held in the near future to 
make arrangements for this change. 


MONTHLY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A meeting of Group 2, Pennsylvania 
State Bankers’ Association, was held in 
Reading and the following officers, who 
will serve the ensuing year, elected: J. 
H. Waltzberger of Reading, chairman; 
Wallace Guss of Tamaqua, secretary- 
treasurer; Horace Lloyd of Phoenixville; 
W. H. Slingluff of Norristown, I. Carey 
Carver of West Chester, James Van Horn 
of Hatboro and P. J. Ferguson of Shen- 
andoah, executive committee. 

The semi-annual meeting of Group 3, 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, was 
held in Scranton in the Board of Trade 
assembly room. The business of the 
meeting was almost exclusively confined 
to an election of officers and routine mat- 
ters. 

About twenty bankers attended. Among 
them were: George H. Flanagan, cashier 
Wyoming National Bank, Wilkesbarre; 
William Hackett, cashier Easton National 
Bank; William H. Peck, cashier Third 
National Bank, Scranton; J. A. Linen, 
president First National Bank, Scranton; 
H. J. Anderson, cashier Lackawanna Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, Scranton; 
John F. Gwinner, cashier First National 
Bank, Easton; E. W. Mulligan, cashier 
Second National Bank, Wilkesbarre; A. 
A. Sterling, cashier People’s Bank, Wilkes- 
barre; W. B. Myers, cashier First National 
Bank, Bethlehem; I. P. Pardee, president 
Hazleton National Bank; F. L. Phillips, 
cashier Traders’ National Bank, Scranton; 
C. W. Gunster, cashier Merchants’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank, Scranton; George H. 
Catlin, director Scranton Savings Bank; 
H. Z. Russell, president Honesdale Na- 
tional Bank. 

George H. Flanagan of Wilkesbarre, 
chairman of the Group, presided. I. P. 
Pardee of Hazleton was elected president, 
and C. W. Gunster of Wilkesbarre, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee was elected as follows: A. A. Ster- 
ling and E. W. Mulligan of Wilkesbarre, 
H. J. Anderson and F. L. Phillips of 
Scranton and Mr. Watson of Pittston. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at Glen Summit in July. 

Group 8, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, held an annual election in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms at Pittsburg. 
Thirty-two out of a membership of 143 
registered. This group takes in the west- 
ern counties in the state and is the larg- 
est one in the state. The membership rep- 
resents eighty-cight national banks, twen- 
ty state banks, eight trust companies and 
twenty-seven private banks and bankers. 
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Charles McKnight of Pittsburg presided. 
The principal discussion was on the topic 
of country checks and the great length of 
time it requires for them to reach the 
point of collection. Robert Wardrop cited 
a case where one check traveled about 
2,000 miles and bore so many indorsements 
that a slip of paper had to be pasted to it 
to hold the necessary writing. No re- 
medial action was proposed. 

The election resulted as follows: Chair- 
man, C. F. Dean, Union National Bank, 
Pittsburg; vice-chairman, William Camp- 
bell, Jr., Butler Savings Bank, Butler; 
secretary, R. J. Stoney, Jr., banker and 
broker, Pittsburg; treasurer, H. C. Mc- 
Eldowney, Pittsburg National Bank of 
Commerce, Pittsburg; executive commit- 
tee, chairman, Charles McKnight, Nation- 
al Bank of Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg; vice-chairman, Joseph A. Herron, of 
Alexander & Co., Monongahela City; J. 
A. Armstrong, Connellsville; M. H. Bow- 
man, Uniontown, and M. R. Morgan, Fox- 
burg. 

TEXAS. 

The annual meeting of the Texas Bank- 
ers’ Association for the fourth district was 
held in Waco, W. Goodrich Jones of Tem- 
ple, chairman of the district, presiding. 
The attendance was not good, owing, per- 
haps, to bad weather. The subjects select- 
ed for discussion were: 

First. ‘“‘Postal Savings 
They Needed?” 

Second. “Currency Reform. 
Gage’s Recommendations.” 

Third. “Should National Banks of $25,- 
000 Capital be Authorized in Towns of 
2,000 Population and Under?” 

Fourth. ‘““‘Would Branch Banks be Bene- 
ficial or the Reverse?” , 

Fifth. “Interest Rates Charged South- 
ern Banks in the East. Why so Much 
Discrimination in Favor of Local Borrow- 
ers? How Remedied.” 

Sixth. “Currency by Registered Mail 
vs. Shipments by Express.” 

Seventh. “Express Companies as Sel- 
lers of Exchange Without License.” 

Highth. “Reform in Collecting Country 
Checks. State Clearing Houses.” 

Ninth. “Should Days of Grace be Abol- 
ished?” 

The Texas Bankers’ Association at its 
last meeting in Belton divided the state 
into seven districts. District No. 4 is com- 
posed of McLennan, Falls, Milam, Rob- 
ertson, Limestone, Hill, Navarro, Bosque, 
Coryell, Bell, Leon and Freestone coun- 
ties. This district is the home of the 
president of the State Association, J. E. 
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Longmoor of Rockdale, the secretary, 
Charles F. Smith of McGregor, and the 
treasurer, J. W. Butler of Clifton. W. 
Goodrich Jones of Temple was elected 
chairman of District No. 4 at the first 
meeting in this city last summer. The 
district meetings are designed to prepare 
the members for the State Association 
meetings and to exchange ideas on mat- 
ters purely local and not of sufficient gen- 
eral importance for consideration in the 
state convention. 

The meeting was so poorly attended 
that the program was cut short and after 
the election of officers the meeting 
adjourned. 

The following officers were elected: J. 
Z. Miller of Belton, district chairman; J. 
W. Butler of Clifton, secretary; executive 
committee, E. Rotan and L. B. Black of 
Waco and W. Goodrich Jones of Temple. 

The bankers of the Fifth district of Tex- 
as met at Dallas. D. E. Wagoner of La- 
donia, the chairman of the district, pre- 
sided. E.0O. Tennison of Dallas was elect- 
ed secretary. The morning session was 
devoted to the discussion of the currency 
question. The afternoon session was 
occupied with the discussion of banking 
questions and the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. Officers chosen are: 
D. E. Wagoner, Ladonia, chairman; E. O. 
Tennison, Dallas, secretary; W. E. Wel- 
don, Ladonia, assistant secretary; execu- 
tive committee, George A. Preston, Bon- 
ham, chairman; E. Key, Marshall; J. B. 
Adoue, Dallas; Osce Goodwin, Waxa- 
hachie; D. W. Cheathams, Clarksville. 
About thirty visiting bankers are in at- 
tendance. They were banqueted at the 
Oriental tonight. The convention will 
continue tomorrow. 

Group No. 6, Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, adjourned its meeting at San Pugelo 
to reconvene in Brownwood on the third 
Wednesday in July. George E. Webb, San 
Angelo, was elected chairman, and Brooke 
Smith, Brownwood, secretary. A number 
of subjects were discussed, but no conclu- 
sions arrived at on the subject, ‘“Needed 
Reform of the Currency; How Can It 
Best be Accomplished?” The group was 
almost unanimous in the opinion that the 
postal banking system would be detrimen- 
tal to Texas, in that it would withdraw 
unemployed deposits, curtailing available 
money for commercial loans. 

The Texas Bankers’ Association of the 
Seventh district met in annual session in 
Fort Worth in the rooms of the First 
National Bank, Capt. M. B. Loyd, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, being 
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first vice-president and chairman of the 
district. 

This meeting was in pursuance of a res- 
olution adopted by the Texas Bankers’ 
Association at its annual meeting held at 
Belton in May, 1897, and articles were 
read before the meeting pertaining to 
banking and monetary topics. There are 
ninety-eight counties represented in the 
association, and in these counties there 
are eighty-six banks. The attendance was 
not as large as was anticipated on account 
of unfavorable weather. 

Following are the officers of the asso- 
ciation: J. E. Longmoor, Rockdale, presi- 
dent; M. B. Loyd, Fort Worth, first vic- 
president; George E. Webb, San Angelo, 
second vice-president; Charles F. Smith, 
McGregor, secretary; G. W. Voiers, For- 
ney, assistant secretary; J. W. Butler, 
Clifton, treasurer. 

KEY TO THE KLONDIKE. 

The pioneer Alaska railway is the North- 
ern Pacific, and to that company belongs the 
credit, in connection with the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., of having inaugurated the 
sale of through tickets to points in Alaska. 
The Northern Pacific was the first railway 
to issue a map of Alaska showing the inland 


passage from Puget Sound to sitka, Juneau, 
and Chilkat. 


Those intending to go to Alaska early next 


spring, after the snows on the Dyea and 
Skaguay passes are packed down and the 
lakes frozen, or at a later date, either via this 
route or via St. Michaels and the mouth of 
the Yukon, should remember that the North- 
ern Pacific is the pioneer Alaska line; runs 
steam-heated trains with dining cars, Pull- 
man standard, and tourist sleepers from St. 
Paul to Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland; pass- 
engers having the option of going via Helena 
or Butte City (the latter the greatest silver 
mining camp in the world); also via Lake 
Pend d’Oreiile, Idaho, or through the famous 
Cceur d’Alene country. 

We have issued an illustrated folder replete 
with Alaska and Klondike information up to 
date. Send Cras. 8. Fes, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn., 2 cents in postage 


and he will forward you this map. 
daily at 10.30 a. m. known 


O. I O. as No. 10, New York and 


Boston Special, is the most desirable of the 
Michigan Central trains for New York State 
and New England points. As this train 
reaches Niagara River at night, it goes direct 
to Buffalo via the internation» bridge instead 
of via Niagara Falls. Connections are made 
at junction points with diverging lines, and 
all parts of New York Stateand New England 
cities are easily reached the next day after 
leaving Chicago. Connections are also made 
at Jackson for points in the Saginaw Valley 
City Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street. 


The train leaving Chicago 
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MONEY LOST OR DESTROYED. 

Experts differ as to the amount of mon- 
ey issued by the United States which has 
been lost or destroyed. Many estimates 
have been made, but that which is be- 
lieved to be nearest the facts puts the 
percentage of money which has disap- 
peared since 1860 at about $7,000,000, or 
one per cent of the entire amount issued 
by the government since that time. The 
Treasury Department discovers that the 
loss is very largely among bills of the 
smaller denominations, ones, twos and 
fives being especially mentioned as show- 
ing the greatest percentage of destruc- 
tion. For instance, of the old issue of 
$10,000 greenbacks which were called in 
a few years ago not a single one was 
lost. The monthly statement of the Unit- 
ed States Treasurer shows one bill of that 
issue to be in circulation, but that par- 
ticular piece of currency is preserved in 
the office of the Treasurer as a curios- 
ity. Of the $5,000 greenbacks, which 
were also called in, three are missing, 
and the Government is probably ahead 
$15,000. There appears in these monthly 
statements an item of $1,000,000 ‘un- 
known, destroyed,’ which is the amount 
estimated to have been burned in the 
Chicago fire. Of the $1,107,901,000 of pa- 
per currency now in circulation $300,- 
609,000 are $10 notes and _ certificates, 
$271,083,000 are in $5 notes and certifi- 
cates, $205,250,000 are in $20, $43,992,000 
are in $50, $80,883,000 are in $100, $19,- 
599,000 are in $500 and $92,042,000 are in 
$1,000 bills. 


NETHERLANDS NOTE ISSUE.—By 
royal order, dated October 28, 1897, the 
Minister of Fimance of the Netherlands 
has been authorized to issue treasury and 
promissory notes to the value of f. 12,- 
000,000 ($4,800,000). The interest on the 
same is fixed at 3 per cent per annum. 
This issue is probably made to supply a 
deficiency in the public revenues of Ho)- 
land. 


RATIO OF 32 TO 1.—Information comes 
from Costa Rica that the government has 
asked the United States mint bureau to 
coin 600,000 colons, under the former gov- 
ernment’s new system of coinage favor- 
able to gold. It will also seek to secure 
gold bars sufficient to coin an additional 
400,000 colons. The colon is equivalent 
to 46 cents. The ratio at which the Costa 
Rican coinage is made is 32 to 1, as be- 
tween gold and silver. The Bank of Cos- 
ta Rica sold its supply of silver before re- 
cent declines and is said to have made 
considerable profit thereby. 
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COMPILED BY 


Messrs. Cratty Bros., Jarvis & Cleveland of the Chicago Bar, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR DIRECTORY PATRONS. 


BANK OFFICER—RATIFICATION. 


The conduct of the directors of a na- 
tional bank in permitting the vice presi- 
dent to exercise full control and manage- 
ment of its business without inquiry or 
investigation, held to authorize him to 
borrow money on behalf of the bank, and 
such act is ratified by the passing with- 
out objection of a monthly statement 
showing the loan, and sent according to 
usage, where such statement was received 
by employes who were not concerned in 
making the loan. Armstrong vs. Bank, 
83 Fed. (C. C. A.), 556. 

CHECK—TRANSFER OF FUND. 

An unaccepted check does not constitute 
an equitable assignment pro tanto of the 
funds against which it is drawn, and 
therefore will not support an action by 
the holder against the drawee. House 
vs. Kountz, 43 S. W. (Tex.), 561. 

Note: The law is held otherwise in 
some states. In Illinois it is held that 
the check of a depositor on his banker, 
delivered to another for value, transfers 
to the payee therein and his assigns, so 
much of the deposit as the check calls for, 
and that when presented to the bank for 
payment, the banker becomes liable to 
the holder for the amount thereof. But in 
order to charge the bank with the amount, 
it is indispensable that the check be first 
presented to it for payment, or some 
other act done equivalent thereto. Bank 
v. Union Trust Co., 149 Ill., 343. 


COLLECTIONS—LIABILITY— AGENTS. 


A bank receiving commercial paper for 
collection, is liable for the defalcation of 
its agent employed in the collection 
thereof. Bank vs. Thomas Mfg. Co., 42 S. 
W. (Tex.), 1016. 


CONTRIBUTION—SUBROGATION. 

One co-obligor who pays his proper 
proportion of a joint indebtedness _ be- 
comes subrogated to the rights of the 
creditor, and can prosecute other co-obli- 
gors in the creditor’s name. Bank vs. 
Woolsey, 48 N. Y. Sup. (N. Y.), 148. 


CREDITOR—LIEN ON STOCK. 


A bank charter provided that the shares 
of capital stock should be personal es- 
tate, and transferable, but that the cor- 
poration should hold a lien on the shares 
of any stockholder “who may be indebted 
to it,” and the stock should not be trans- 
ferred until such debt was paid. A stock- 
holder was indebted to the bank, but 
afterwards made a note to another cred- 
itor, and pledged the stock as collateral 
security. The debtor became insolvent, 
and, to give a third creditor the advantage 
of its charter lien, the bank gratuitously 
advised such creditor to have the notes 
held by him discounted by the bank, 
knowing of the prior hypothecation of 
the stock. Held that, as against the notes 
discounted by the bank after the hypothe- 
cation of the stock, the pledgee had a 
prior lien on the stock. Bank vs. Bonnie, 
43 S. W. (Ky.), 407. 

DEPOSITS—SET-OFF. 

A bank has the right to offset the de- 
posit of a depositor by a demand note 
due the bank. Bank vs. Vaughan, 78 N. 
W. (Mich.), 143. 

Where a general depositor becomes in- 
debted to the bank, and the debt is due, 
the bank may apply the deposit to the 
payment of the debt. Bank vs. Dils, 48 
N .E. (Ind.), 19. 


DIRECTORS — AUTHORITY — NEGLI- 
GENCE. 

Directors of a bank have no authority 
to pledge the future earnings in the ab- 
sence of express authority from the stock- 
holders. Brown vs. Bradford, 72 N. W. 
(Ta.), 648. 

Directors of a national bank are not 
guilty of negligence for failure to examine 
the books where the cashier, who is uni- 
versally believed to be honest and capable, 
has the entire management of the affairs 
of the bank, which appears to be in a 
prosperous condition, and there are no 
grounds of suspicion kncwn to the di- 
rectors. Warner vs. Penoyer, 82 Fed. (U. 
S. C. C.), 181. 
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EX TENSION—CONSIDERATION. 


An agreement by a bank to extend the 
time of a note owing to it im considera- 
tion of the maker’s securing the county 
treasurer to deposit a portion of the coun- 
ty funds with said bank for a certain pe- 
riod is founded on an invalid considera- 
tion, and will not release the surety on 
the note. Boyd vs. Cochrane, 51 Pac. 
(Wash.), 383. 

GUARANTY. 

A contract of surety guaranteeing all 
paper discounted by a principal, not ex- 
ceeding a specified amount remaining due 
at a certain time is held to be a contin- 
uing guaranty to that amount. Bank vs. 
Woolsey, 48 N. Y. Sup. (N. Y.), 148. 


INSOLVENCY—RESCINDING 
FRAUD. 


The right to rescind a sale for fraud 
is lost if not exercised before the vendee 
transfers the property to an innocent pur- 
chaser for value. This rule applies to an 
attempt to recover a chose in action sold 
to an insolvent bank in ignorance of its 
insolvency, as against the claims of a 
transferee from the bank, who has parted 
with value on the faith of the bank’s 
title. Bank vs. Geer, 73 N. W. (Neb.), 266. 

Where a bank remains open and holds 
itself out as ready to transact business, 
this is an implied representation of sol- 
vency, and for its officers to then receive 
a deposit, knowing it to be hopelessly in- 
solvent, is a fraud. The depositor, under 
such circumstances, may rescind the con- 
tract of deposit, and recover back the 
thing deposited, while it or its proceeds 
may be distinguished in specie, and be- 
fore they have become commingled with 
the general assets of the bank. Higgins 
vs. Hayden, 73 N. W. (Neb.), 280. 


LIENS—PRIORITY—NOTICE. 

If a mortgage state on its face that it 
is given as security for future advances, 
or if it appears to be a mortgage for a 
specified sum, and the total amount 
claimed to be due under it does not ex- 
ceed such sum, the holder of a second 
lien on the same property, who has ac- 
tual or constructive notice of such mort- 
gage, takes subject thereto, not only as 
to all advances which had been made 
when his second lien had been attached, 
but also as to all future advances made 
by the holder of the first lien before no- 
tice that the second lien has attached to 
the property. The mere recording of the 
second lien does not give the holder of 
the prior mortgage constructive notice. 


FOR 
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It is necessary to give him actual notice 
in order to protect the second lien holder 
as against further advances. The Court 
says: 

“If, with a prior mortgage on record, 
which on its face asserts that it is in- 
tended to secure contemplated advances, 
another person obtains a lien on the prop- 
erty, he should see to it how much in 
fact has been loaned at that time; and if 
he desires to prevent the increase of the 
prior lien, he must notify the holder 
thereof that another lien has attached to 
the property.” Bank vs. Milburn, 73 N. 
W. (N. D.), 527. 


NATIONAL BANK—USURY. 


Where more than a legal rate of inter- 
est has been paid to a national bank, the 
remedy is a penal suit to recover twice 
the amount paid, and such payment is 
not available as a defense in an equitable 
proceeding to collect the debt on which 
it was paid. Cox vs. Beck, 83 Fed. (Ore.), 
269. 

NOTE—CONSIDERATION. 


Where, upon a sufficient consideration 
moving to himself, a party had given his 
promissory note to the cashier of a bank 
to take up the indebtedness of another 
person due to said bank, such maker will 
be held liable to one who subsequently 
purchases said note, even after due; not 
necessarily because of any right to pro- 
tection on account of being such pur- 
chaser, but because the note could have 
been enforced by the bank for whose bene- 
fit it was originally made. Shabata vs. 
Johnston, 73 N. W. (Neb.), 278. 


NOTE—INDORSER. 


As between the immediate parties to 
the instrument, the form of an indorse- 
ment is not conclusive, but the nature of 
the contract may be proved by parol evi- 
dence. Bank vs. Geer, 73 N. W. (Neb.), 
266. 

NOTES—ON DEMAND. 


A note payable ‘“‘on demand after date” 
becomes due on the day of its date with- 
out grace, and may be presented imme- 
diately; the suit being a sufficient de- 
mand. 

Where a demand note is given long 
after its date, the words ‘after date” do 
not extend the right to sue. Bank vs. 
Woolsey, 48 N. Y. Sup. (N. Y.), 148. 


NOTE—RENEWAL—SECURITY. 


Where party had some past due notes 
and took a new note for the aggregate 












amount, payable “on demand after date,” 
the new note being dated back, and did 
not surrender the old notes, the effect 
was not to extend the time for payment 
nor to discharge the old notes; the new 
note being security merely for the old 
ones. Bank vs. Woolsey, 48 N. Y. Sup. 
(N. Y.), 148. 
PLEDGES. 


Where the pledgee does not remove 
the property which has been pledged to 
him, or take possession of the same ac- 
tually or constructively, the pledge is not 
good as against the receiver appointed 
for the pledgor. In re. Johnson, 38 Atl. 
(Pa.), 1029. 

The holder of collateral notes under an 
agreement that when paid the proceeds 
are to be applied on the pledgor’s original 
indebtedness, cannot take new notes in 
place of the collaterals, extend the time 
of payment and drop one or more of the 
makers. If collaterals are so treated, the 
pledgee is liable as for improper conver- 
sion of the pledge. Bank vs. Walker, 73 
N. W. (Mich.), 378. 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 


Where a note is signed by one as surety 
for the principal debtor, and the holder 
of the note, for a sufficient consideration, 
extends time to the principal without the 
consent of the surety, the creditor can 
thereafter look only to the principal. The 
surety is released. St. Paul Trust Co. vs. 
Chamber of Commerce, 73 N. W. (Neb.), 
408. 


STOCKHOLDERS—LIABILITY. 


One who holds shares of national bank 
stock, the bank being at the time insol- 
vent, cannot escape the individual lia- 
bility imposed by the statute, by trans- 
ferring his stock simply with the intent 
to avoid that liability, knowing or having 
reason to believe at the time of the trans- 
fer on the books of the bank that it is 
insolvent or about to fail. A transfer with 
such intent and under such circumstances 
is a fraud upon the creditors of the bank, 
and may be treated by the receiver as 
inoperative, and the transferror may be 
held liable without reference to the finan- 
cial condition of the transferee. Stuart 
vs. Hayden, Receiver, 30 Chicago Legal 
News, 179 (Opinion Jan. 10, 1898). 

An action by a judgment creditor of an 
insolvent Kansas corporation to charge 
a stockholder with the amount of the 
judgment under Gen. St., Kan., 1868, ¢. 23, 
sec. 32, is transitory in its nature and 
may be brought in a Federal Court in 
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another State against a stockholder who 
resides there. Whitman vs. Bank, 83 Fed. 
(N. Y.), 288. 

An action will not lie to recover against 
a stockholder of a foreign insolvent bank- 
ing association brought by a creditor of 
such association, where the bank or its 
receiver was not a party, and where 
there was no power to require all credi- 
tors to intervene. McLaughlin vs. O’Neill, 
51 Pac. (Wyo.), 243. 

Under the Utah banking law, there 
must be a determination in equity of the 
amount for which stockholders of an in- 
solvent bank are liable before action is 
brought in another State against the 
stockholders to enforce such liability. Mc- 
Laughlin vs. O’Neill, 51 Pac. (Wyo.), 251. 


STOCK PURCHASE—FRAUD—ASSESS- 
MENT. 


One who is induced by fraud to pur- 
chase stock of an insolvent national bank, 
and have it transferred to him on the 
bank’s books, and who, upon discovery of 
the fraud, takes prompt action to rescind 
the contract is not liable to assessment on 
such stock except on behalf of persons 
who extended credit to the bank after 
the transfer without knowledge of the 
fraud. Such liability is placed upon the 
ground of estoppel, which precludes him 
from denying a relation he has assumed, 
and upon the strength of which others 
have acted. Stufflebeam vs. De Lashmut, 
83 Fed. (Ore.), 449. 


TRUST FUNDS. 


A bank credited to the personal ac- 
count of C., who was trustee of an estate, 
the proceeds of a check deposited therein, 
issued in payment of a debt due such 
estate, in these words: “Pay to the order 
of S., cashier, $2,000, for deposit to the 
credit of C., being the balance of pur- 
chase money due him as trustee from J.” 
C. drew the money from the bank, and 
embezzled it. Held, that the bank was 
not liable to the estate on the theory that 
it knowingly participated in the breach 
of trust, since it credited the proceeds as 
directed in the check. 

The bank was liable to said estate for 
the proceeds of a check deposited therein, 
and credited to C.’s personal account, and 
afterwards drawn and embezzled by C., 
where the check was: ‘Pay to the order 
of S., cashier, $2,024.30, to deposit to the 
credit of C., trustee.’”’ Duckett vs. Bank, 
38 Atl. (Md.), 983. 

A bank in which the owner of personal 
property has deposited the proceeds of a 
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sale thereof is under no obligation to 
apply money to the discharge of known 
liens held by others on such property, but 
may pay it out in due course of business 
on the checks of the owner. Cox vs. Beck, 
83 Fed. (Ore.), 269. 

An instrument authorizing the with- 
drawal of certain money in bank for fu- 
neral and other expenses, delivered with 
pass book, held not to create a deed of 
trust. Tusch vs. German Sav. Bank, 48 
N. Y. Sup. (N. Y.), 221. 


CHICAGO BANK CONSOLIDATION. 
The third important consolidation of 
important Chicago banks has just been 
effected. The Continental National Bank 
absorbs the business of the International 
Bank. The consolidation becomes effec- 
tive February 21st. The last official state- 
ment of the Continental National was 
made Dec. 15, 1897, while the last state- 
ment of the International was made Jan. 
10, 1898. The two concerns therefore make 
the following individual and consolidated 
showing: 
ASSETS. 
Conti- Interna- 
nental. tional. Both. 
$9,804,544 $1,188,126 $10,992,670 
3,908 3,820 71,728 
77,476 7,596 85,072 


697,968 
50,000 


Overdrafts 

Real Estate........ 
Other stocks and 
bonds 

Circulation bonds. 
Cash on hand and 
in banks 


7,163,859 863,684 


$17,797,757 $2,063,228 $19,860,984 
LIABILITIES. 
Conti- Interna- 
nental. tional. 
$2,000,000 $500,000 
400,000 200,000 
160,192 15,883 


8,027,543 


Totals 


Both. 
$2,500,000 
600,000 
122,075 
15,000 
45,000 
1,332,345 16,578,909 


Capital stock 
Surplus 

Undivided profits.. 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Circulation 


Deposits 15,246,564 


Totals $17,797,757 $2,063,228 $19,860,984 

The official announcement of the con- 
solidation was as follows: 

On last Saturday, February 5th, board 
of directors of the International Bank 
considered and unanimously accepted a 
proposition which was tendered by the 
Continental National Bank for the consol- 
idation of the business of the two banks. 
A meeting of the stockholders has been 
called for February 17th to ratify the 
action of the board. 

The International Bank during the cur- 
rent fiscal year by the death of Michael 
Brand and Louis Wampold (the latter 
occupying at the time of his death the 
position of vice president) lost two of its 
seven directors; the other five directors 
are: B, Lowenthal, John Kranz, Ed Rose, 
Carl C. Moeller and B. Neu. 
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Mr. Lowenthal, the president of the bank 
since 1870, and also its largest stock- 
holder, has not enjoyed the best of health 
for some years, and therefore has been 
anxious to retire as its executive head. 
The consolidation is to take effect about 
February 21st. By this union one of the 
oldest state banks will become a part of 
the Continental National Bank, which is 
the second largest national bank in the 
city, and under that name the business 
will be continued. 

The International Bank was organized 
in 1868 under a special charter; it has 
enjoyed a successful career; its capital is 
$500,000, surplus $200,000, and it is ranked 
among the conservative and well managed 
banks of Chicago. Its stock has for several 
years found a ready market ground 130. 
Some of the oldest residents, wealthiest 
merchants, and capitalists of the city are 
among its patrons and stockholders. One 
of its principal specialties has been its 
foreign exchange department. Probably 
no other bank in this city enjoys a 
stronger list of correspondents in all parts 
of Europe than does this bank. Mr. Low- 
enthal, the president, will become a direc- 
tor of the Continental National Bank, and 
will take with him several of his staff of 
employes in their different capacities. 

It is expected that the directory of the 
Continental Bank will be enlarged by the 
addition of one member. At present it is 
composed of John C. Black, Roswell Mil- 
ler, Isaac N. Perry, Henry Botsford, James 
H. Dole, H. C. Durand, J. Ogden Armour, 
William G. Hibbard and George H. Whee- 
ler. 

From the standpoint of the Continental 
National Bank perhaps one of the most 
desirable features of the consolidation is 
the acquisition of the foreign exchange 
business of the International. The bank 
has been the Chicago financial institution 
of the agents of the Rothschilds in this 
country. It has always been a tight insti- 
tution, as its statements from time to time 
have shown. Its cash resources have 
usually been far beyond all legal require- 
ments. 


CURRENCY OF INDIA.—The bill intro- 
duced by Sir James Westland, the finance 
minister of the council, on January 14, 
providing for the issue of currency notes 
in India against gold, was adopted, with 
the condition that the secretary of state be 
given the option of paying gold into the 
treasury, provided India pays an equal 
sum into the currency department here. 

The bill has already relieved the strin- 
gency of the money market. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Comptroller J. A. Rob- 
erts is advertising the sale of $3,230,000 
worth of canal improvement bonds, Feb- 
ruary 18th. Bids will also be received 
until February 15th for the purchase of 
$36,000 4 per cent County of Albany re- 
funding bonds. 


AMHERST, MASS.—The Amherst & 
Sunderland Electric Street Railway will 
issue $21,500 in bonds, in denomination of 
$500 each, at 5 per cent interest. 


ANACONDA, MONT.— Deer’ Lodge 
County has voted to issue $100,000 in 
bonds to erect a new court house in Ana- 
conda. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—This city is to issue 
$15,000 in bonds for a railroad from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to the Atlantic coast by way 
of Anderson. 


ANGELTON, TEX.—The school board 
of Angelton contemplates the issue of 
bonds for schoolhouse purposes. 


ATHENS, ALA.—This place contem- 
plates the issue of bonds for the purpose 
of building good roads. Athens will issue 
$24,500 worth of refunding bonds. W. W. 
Turner, city clerk. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The City of Atlanta 
will vote upon issuing $200,000 worth of 
bonds to improve the waterworks system 
and extend mains. 


AUBURN, ME.—This place is ready to 
negotiate a temporary loan for $20,000 for 
one year. 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Bids will be received 
until March 1st for the purchase of $100,- 
000 in bonds at not to exceed 4 per cent 
interest. 


AVALON, PA.—The citizens of Avalon 
will vote on a proposition to increase the 
indebtedness of the borough $26,000 for 
sewer improvements. 


BAKER CITY, ORE.—This city will 
hold a special election February 22d to 
decide whether to issue $6,000 school 
bonds. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—The council con- 


templates the issuance of $20,000 bonds for 


the purpose of erecting a public market. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The Board of Edu- 
cation is to issue $75,000 bonds for school 
construction. 
XV—No 


VoL. 2—4 


BLACKSTONE, MASS.—The city has 
authority to sell $12,000 worth of bonds 
for a new water works system. 

BOSTON, MASS.—The Fitchburg Rail- 
road Company has petitioned the railroad 
commissioners for authority to issue 
$1,450,000 worth of bonds, dated January 1, 
1898, payable in thirty years, and having 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 


BRADFORD, PA.—Bids will be received 
until April 1st for the purchase of $16,800 
5 per cent bonds. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The authorities 
are considering the advisability of issuing 
$200,000 bonds for improvements. 

BROOKFIELD, MO.—The Council com- 


mittee contemplates the issuance of $14,- 
000 in bonds for sewage system. 


BROWNSVILLE, IND.—The 
ville Town Council is 
question of issuing 
lights. 


Browns- 
considering the 
bonds for electric 


CAIRO, ILL.—The city is to sell $52,000 
6 per cent bonds. 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA.—Bids will 
be received until February 15th for $20,000 
water works bonds. 


CARLYLE, ILL.—The Carlyle board of 
education is being urged to submit the 
matter of voting bonds toward the erec- 
tion of a new school building at the ap- 
proaching school election. 


CARMI, ILL.—The question of issuing 
bonds to the amount of $283,000 to refund 
bonded indebtedness was carried by vote. 


CASSOPOLIS, MICH.—The supervisors 
have decided to submit to the citizens the 
bonding of the county for $40,000 for the 
erection of a new court house. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—City Treasurer 
Lea has called for bids until February 19th 
for $100,000 of the new City of Charleston 
bonds, bearing 41% per cent interest. The 


bonds are each of the denomination of 
$500. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Northwestern EIl- 
evated Railroad Company contemplates 
the issuance of $4,000,000 bonds, bearing 
5 per cent interest, to complete the road. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Mayor McKisson 
will ask the Legislature to authorize the 
city of Cleveland to issue bonds as fol- 
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lows: to improve city hall, $2,500,000; 
bridges, $250,000; intercepting sewer, 
$1,000,000; schools, $390,000; parks, $1,000,- 
000. 

CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PA.—An election 
will be held at Clifton Heights to vote on 
borrowing $17,000 for a town hall. 

COFFEYVILLE, KAN.—This city 
voted bonds for an electric light plant. 


has 


COLUMBUS, GA.--The city council of 
Columbus has passed an ordinance au- 
thorizing the issue of $50,000 414 per cent 
bonds to take up city bonds falling due in 
the next three years. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the Ohio Legislature author- 
izing the issue of $2,000,000 park bonds 
for the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, to bear 4 
per cent interest. Another bill authorizes 
the issuance of $300,000 bonds for Cleve- 
land, Ohio, schools. 


DAYTON, OHIO.—The mayor will re- 
ceive bids for $50,000 4 per cent thirty-year 
bonds. 


DES MOINES, IOWA.—The city of Des 
Moines contemplates the issue of $100,000 
worth of bonds. 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Detroit, Ypsi- 
lanti & Ann Arbor Railway has given the 
Union Trust Company, trustee, a mortgage 
to secure an issue of bonds known as the 
6 per cent first mortgage twenty-year 
bonds. The total issue is $600,000, and 
bonds numbered from 1 to 100 are of the 
value of $500 each, and bonds numbered 
101 to 650 of the value of $1,000 each. 

DODGE CENTER, MINN.—Dodge Cen- 
ter has voted $5,000 additional bonds for a 
new school house. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth contemplates 
the issuance of $1,250,000 bonds for the 
purpose of having its own water system, 

DUQUOIN, ILL.—Bids will be received 
for the purchase of $6,000 5 per cent 10-20- 
year water works bonds. 

DURAND, MICH.—Durand has issued 
$1,500 in bonds for the purpose of erecting 
an electric light plant. 

EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO.—This place 
will sell $20,000 water works and $5,000 
electric lighting bonds March 3d. 

ELKINS, W. VA.—This town has voted 
to bond to the extent of $30,000 for a 
water works system. 

ELK POINT, S. D.—The county com- 
missioners have ordered a special election 
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to vote on issuing $25,000 in warrants to 
build a new court house at this place. 


ELWOOD, IND.—The city council has 
passed an ordinance requiring the issu- 
ance of $15,000 worth of additional bonds 
for the completion of the high school 
building. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Marion county is 
to vote on a proposed issue of $100,000 in 
bonds for improvements. 


FITZGERALD, GA.—The mayor is ad- 
vertising a sale of $9,000 6 per cent semi- 
annual ten-year city bonds. 


FORT SCOTT, KAN.—The city council 
of Fort Scott has decided to call a special 
election to vote $150,000 bonds for the 
establishment of water and electric light 
plants. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until February 17th for the pur- 
chase of $14,867 city of Fostoria refunding 
bonds, bearing interest at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum, payable semi-an- 
nually. 


FRANKLIN, KY.—Bids will be received 
by M. S. Harris, mayor, for $21,000 worth 
of 5 per cent water works bonds. 


FREDERICK, MD.—The city is consid- 
ering an issue of $35,000 in bonds for im- 
provements. 


GALION, OHIO.—This place contem- 
plates the issue of $15,000 in bonds to 
build new school house. 


GLADWIN, MICH.—-Bids have been re- 
ceived for an issue of bonds to pay the 
township’s indebtedness to the county. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—The city council 
voted bonds for the rebuilding of the 
bridge on lower Broadway. 


GREENSBURG, PA.—The Greensburg 
& Mount Pleasant Street Railway Com- 
pany has decided to raise $200,000 by sell- 
ing bonds to build its line. 


HAMILTON, OHIO.—The county com- 
missioners are considering the matter of 
issuing $25,000 in bonds for the benefit of 
the Butler County Agricultural society. 


HAMILTON, OHIO.—The school board 
will issue $13,500 worth of bonds of the 
denomination of $500 each, with 4 per cent 
interest. 


HELLERTOWN, PA.—An election will 
be held February 15th to vote on the ques- 
tion of issuing $30,000 in bonds for water 
works. 











HARDIN, ILL.—The town of Hardin 
has voted to issue $5,000 bonds for a new 
school house. 


HOMER, ILL.—Homer will vote on a 
proposition to issue bonds for the erection 
of an electric light plant. 


HYATTSVILLE, MD.—The town will 
issue $25,000 in bonds for water works 
construction. 

INDEPENDENCE, KAN.—An election 
will be held February 23d to vote on the 
question of issuing $30,000 bonds for build- 
ing a new school house. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indianap- 
olis Sentinel Company has made an issue 
of $100,000, ten-year, 6 per cent bonds. 
The bonds are issued for the purpose of 
extending the business of the company. 


JACKSON, MO.—The city contemplates 
the issuance of bonds for the purpose of 
erecting electric light and water works 
plants. 


JAMESTOWN, N. D.—The board of 
trustees of the North Dakota State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Jamestown has 
received bids for $40,000 6 per cent bonds 
for additional buildings. 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—The state 
auditor has registered city of Lamar judg- 
ment water works twenty-year bonds in 
the sum of $15,000, dated Dec. 15, 1897, 
with 5 per cent interest. 


LE ROY, N. Y.—It is proposed to issue 
$40,000 bonds, the money to be used to 
purchase a municipal gas and electric light 
plant. 


LEWES, DEL.—The Lewes board of 
trade is discussing the matter of issuing 
$40,000 bonds for the purpose of putting 
in light and water works. 


LEWISTON, MONT.—The citizens have 
voted to issue $23,000 bonds, $6,000 of the 
proceeds to be used to refund the out- 
standing bonds and $17,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new school house. 


LIMA, OHIO.—Bids will be received for 
the purchase of $7,000 5 per cent school 
house construction bonds. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The common coun- 
cil is empowered to issue bonds not ex- 
ceeding $50,000 for the purpose of equip- 
ping an electric light plant. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—An election will 
soon be held to vote on the question of 
issuing $275,000 worth of bonds. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville & 
Southeastern Railroad Company proposes 
to issue $2,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Bonds are payable thirty years from date, 
bearing 5 per cent interest per annum, 


MARSHVILLE, N. C.—Mayor Coving- 
ton offers $10,000 of water works bonds 
for sale in denominations of $100. 


MARTIN’S FERRY, W. VA.—Ordi- 
nances were passed by the council to issue 
$5,500 in bonds for sewer. 


MIDDLETOWN, PA.—The court has 
granted the petition of the directors of 
the school district of Middletown for forty- 
five bonds of $100 each, redeemable in ten 
years, with coupons attached payable 
semi-annually, at the rate of 4 per cent. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — The council 
adopted resolutions instructing the city 
attorney to submit an ordinance at the 
meeting of the council authorizing the 
issue of $100,000 bonds, the proceeds to be 
used in the construction of sewers in the 
West sewer district. It is proposed to 


issue $50,000 bonds for school house pur- 
poses. 


MOBILE, ALA.—The city council has 
authorized the special commission ap- 
pointed to sell $750,000 worth of bonds 
bearing 4% per cent interest. 


MONDAMIN, IOWA.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until March 20th for the purchase 


of $5,000 6 per cent 1-10-year school 
bonds. 


MONROE, N. C.—The town of Monroe 
will issue $30,000 in 6 per cent bonds for 
water works purposes. J. G. Covington, 
mayor. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The city of 
Montgomery contemplates the issuance of 


$500,000 in bonds for water works pur- 
poses. 


MORGANTOWN, PA.— The county 
court of Marion county has decided to 
submit to the voters a proposition to issue 


$100,000 in bonds for the completion of a 
new court house in Fairmont. 


MORRISTOWN, IND.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until March 2d for the purchase of 
$3,000 worth of bonds bearing 6 per cent 
interest. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—This place is 
to sell $32,000 5 per cent semi-annual 
three-year bonds on February 21st. 

NEVADA CITY, CAL.—This city will 
issue $57,000 water works bonds. 
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NEW ALBANY, KAN.—At special elec- 
tion it was voted to issue $15,000 bonds for 
gas and water works. 


NEWARK, DEL.—At a meeting of the 
school board it was decided to borrow 
$5,000 to erect an addition to the present 
school building and also to refund the 
indebtedness against the school. New 
bonds are to be issued at a lower rate of 
interest. 

NEWARK, N. J.—This city will issue 
$100,000 bonds for paving and repairing 
the streets. 

NEWPORT, KY.—The city of Newport 
has arranged to call in $7,000 worth of 
sewer and $2,300 worth of street construc- 
tion bonds. 


NORMAL, ILL.—The council decided to 
advertise for sale $20,000 worth of 5 per 
cent bonds, the first payment of $2,000 to 
come due April 1, 1909, and $2,000 each 
and every year thereafter until paid, 


OLEAN, N. Y.—The city will sell $17,000 
4 per cent semi-annual paving bonds, 
dated February Ist, and payable $1,900 
yearly. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The city attorney has 
recommended that refunding bonds be 
issued in the sum of $300,000 to take up 
the floating obligations of the city. Inter- 
est is to be at 4 per cent per annum, 


ORANGE, N. J.—Orange is arranging to 
issue $60,000 school construction bonds. 


OSAGE CITY, KAN.—Bonds are to be 
issued for the purpose of equipping and 
maintaining an electric light plant. 


PARNASSUS, PA.—This place will have 
a special election February 15th to vote on 
the issuing of $17,000 water bonds and 
$10,000 sewer bonds. 

PERU, IND.—The city council has de- 
cided to issue $15,000 bonds for building a 
new school house. 

PEORIA, ILL.—The citizens will vote 
on April 19th on the question of an issue 
of $20,000 refunding school bonds to take 
the place of a series of 7 per cent bonds 
which matured June Ist. 


PHILIPPI, W. VA. — Bonds to the 
amount of $50,000 will be issued in Cabell 
county looking to the completion of the 
court house. 

PHILLIPSBURG, N. Y.—The citizens of 
Phillipsburg have voted to bond the town 
for $100,000 for permanent street im- 
provements. 
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PITTSBURG, PA.—The residents of 
Troy Hill are desirous of having a new 
school building, and hope to have a bond 
issue of $27,000 for that purpose. Bonds 
to the amount of $709,000 are ta be issued, 


PONTIAC, ILL.—Pontiae will issue $10,- 
000 bonds for a new school house. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA.—The city will is- 
sue bonds for redemption purposes. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA.—The citizens 
of this city contemplate the issuance of 
$24,000 in bonds for street paving. 
QUINCY, ILL.—The city authorities are 
making arrangements to refund $350,000 in 
bonds which come due on July 1, 1898. 
RACINE, WIS.—-Bids will be received 
until March 3d for $25,000 school bonds. 


RED BLUFF, CAL.—This city is to vote 
on the question of issuing $62,500 4 per 
cent water bonds. 


ROANOKE, VA.—The city of Roanoke 


has been authorized to issue $15,000 in 
bonds for refunding purposes, 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Arrangements 


are being made for the issuance of bonds, 
to bear date of February 1, 1898. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The mayor 
has recommended the refunding of $500, 
000 of the bonds of the city with 4 per 
cent bonds. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The board of edu- 
cation has been asked to call an election 
for bonds for a new high school build- 
ing. 

SARATOGA, CAL.—Electors of Sarato- 
ga held an election to vote on the issuance 
of $5,000 bonds for the erection of new 
school houses. 

SAULT STE, MARIE, MICH.—Bids will 
be received for the purchase of $24,264.84 
worth of bonds bearing 5% per cent inter- 
est. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, MICH.—This place has 
voted to issue bonds for the purpose of 
putting in operation an electric light and 
water system. 

SCRANTON, PA.—An election is to be 
held in the spring to decide whether to 
issue $200,000 bonds for a municipal elec- 
tric plant. 

SEVIERVILLE, TENN.— The county 


court of Sevier county has voted to issue 
$25,000 in bonds for highways. 


SHAWNEE, OKLA.—The city of Shaw- 
nee will on February 21st vote bonds in 
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the sum of $75,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a water works plant to be 
owned and operated by the city. 


SING SING, N. Y.—The town of Sing 
Sing contemplates issuing $10,000 4 per 
cent 1-10-year street improvement bonds. 


SPARTA, MICH.—Sparta has voted to 
issue $9,000 electric light bonds. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—The city coun- 
cil has decided to bond the city for $15,000 
to extend water mains. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Citizens’ Electric 
Light and Power Company will hold a 
meeting soon to vote upon a proposition 
to create a mortgage indebtedness not to 
exceed $2,000,000, and to issue bonds for 
that amount. At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Kinloch Telephone Com- 
pany to-day a resolution in favor of issu- 
ing $1,000,000 in bonds was adopted. 


SYCAMORE, OHIO.—This place has 
voted to issue $20,000 water and electric 
light bonds. 


TACOMA PARK, MD.—This place con- 
templates issuing bonds for an electric 
light plant. 


TARENTUM, PA.—The town council of 
Tarentum has passed an ordinance au- 
thorizing a vote on the issuing of $40,000 
worth of municipal bonds for sewering, 
grading, curbing and street paving. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—This city will ad- 
vertise soon for $5,000 4 per cent school 
house bonds. 

TAZEWELL, VA.—This town is consid- 
ering an issue of bonds for water works. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The city is ad- 
vertising the sale of $30,000 6 per cent 
semi-annual 1-10-year street improvement 
bonds. 





TOLEDO, OHIO.—A bond ordinance for 
$4,529.95 worth of street improvement 
bonds has been approved. The city is to 
offer $90,000 4% per cent 25-30-year school 
bonds on March 7th. The board of coun- 
cilmen is considering the question of 
issuing $100,000 bonds for the purpose of 
providing for better fire protection for the 
city of Toledo. 

TRAER, IOWA.—The town of Traer 
will issue $14,500 worth of bonds for pur- 
pose of refunding outstanding indebted 
ness. 

TRAVERSE CITY, MICH.—The board 
of supervisors of Grand Traverse county 


FOR 
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have passed a resolution to submit to cit- 
izens at the spring election a proposition 
to bond the county for $35,000 for a new 
court house. 


UNADILLA, GA.—The town of Unadilla 
has decided to issue $4,000 worth of im- 
provement bonds. 


VAN WERT, OHIO.—At a meeting of 
county commissioners it was decided to 
ask the Legislature to pass a bill to au- 
thorize an issue of $43,000 of bonds bear- 
ing 5 per cent interest. 


VICKSBURG, MISS.—The city council 
has voted in favor of issuing $80,000 worth 
of 5 per cent bonds for improvements, 


VINTON, IOWA.—The city has voted to 
borrow $20,000 for a new school build- 
ing. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Capital 
Traction Company of Washington has de- 
termined to issue $1,000,000 worth of bonds 
to build the improvements to its railroad. 
They will bear 5 per cent interest. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Watertown con- 
templates the issuance of $125,000 in 
bonds. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The city council 
has passed an ordinance to isse $7,500 in 
bonds to take up outstanding indebted- 
ness, and to draw interest at 5 per cent. 


WEATHERLY, GA.—A special election 
will be held to vote on the question of 
issuing $22,500 school building bonds. 


WELLINGTON, CHIO.—The village of 
Wellington will hold an election to vote 
on the question of issuing $30,000 in bonds 
for the erection of an electric light plant. 


WEST LIBERTY, OHIO.—This town is 
considering the advisability of selling 
bonds to refund its water works debt. 


WESTMINSTER, MD.—The Western 
Maryland Telephone Company has decided 
to issue $8,000 in bonds to extend its 
lines. 


WILKINSBURG, PA.—This place has 
decided to issue $15,000 4 per cent street 
improvement bonds. 


That’s the number of the 
No. 4. Michigan Central North 

Shore Limited Train, leav- 
ing Chicago 2.00 p.m. and arriving New York 
3.00 p.m. next day (24 hours) and Boston 5.20 
p. m. (26 hours 20 minutes). If you want 
comfor: on your journey east take this train. 


City Ticket Office, 119 Adawe Street, Chicago. 
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East. 


In his report of the proceedings of the 
American Bankers’ Association for 1897 
James R. Branch, the secretary, shows 
that the membership has increased from 
1,511 on November 1, 1895, to 3,002 at 
present. The capital represented in the 
association is more than $4,500,000,000. 


The largest check ever drawn on a Jer- 
sey City bank was that of Bernard M. 
Shanley to the New Jersey Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company. It was for 
$1,000,000, and was designed to pay for 
the Newark & Orange Trolley Road, re- 
cently purchased by Mr. Shanley and his 
associates, 


More than $90,000,000 of government, 
state and railroad bonds were sold during 
January compared with $38,138,000 for the 
same month last year. Thisis the highest 
monthly record in history. There was 
much investment in the bonds of the reor- 
ganized railroads, such as Union Pacific, 
Atchison, Northern Pacific, St. Louis and 
San Francisco, Kansas Pacific consols and 
Erie. 


The committee on publication of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association has 
sent copies of the proceedings of the third 
annual convention of the association, 
which was held in Williamsport, to every 
bank and banker in the state. The pro- 
ceedings are in the form of a well-bound 
160-page book. The paper, “A Chart for 
Bankers,” delivered by J. Twing Brooks, is 
reprinted in pamphlet form. 


The trustees of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York have passed a 
resolution reducing the rate of interest on 
real estate mortgage loans from 414 per 
cent to 4 per cent, the reduction to take 
effect January 1 of the present year. This 
action affects not only future loans, but 
also reduces the interest on all existing 
mortgages held by the bank, the amount 
of which is about $28,000,000. 


Comptroller Dawes had a delicate and 
difficult task in dealing with the affairs of 
the defunct Chestnut Street National 
Bank in Philadelphia and acquitted him- 
self in a manner which has brought high 
commendation from many who were dis- 
posed at first harshly to criticise his 
course. When Mr. Dawes decided to 
appoint G. H. Earle as receiver many 
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Philadelphians were hard to convince this 
was the proper course to pursue. Now, 
however, the directors of the bank have 
issued a circular admitting that they were 
wrong and that Mr. Dawes was right, and 
the press generally has acceded to his 
ideas. The bank will follow the ordinary 
course of liquidation. 


The Comptroller of the Currency has 
declared dividends in favor of the credit- 
ors of insolvent national banks as follows: 
10 per cent, the First National Bank of 
Olympia, Wash.; 10 per cent, the Second 
National Bank of Grand Forks, N. D.; 10 
per cent, the Bennett National Bank of 
New Whatcom, Wash.; 5 per cent, the 
Sioux National Bank of Sioux City, Iowa; 
15 per cent, the Union National Bank of 
Denver, Col.; 14.8 per cent, the El Paso 
National Bank of El Paso, Tex.; 3.24 per 
cent, the Columbia National Bank of New 
Whatcom, Wash.; 16 per cent, the First 
National Bank of Dublin, Tex.; 10 per 
cent, the First National Bank of Helena, 
Mont.; 10 per cent, the First National 
Bank of Decorah, Iowa; 5 per cent, the 
Northwestern National Bank of Great 
Falls, Mont. 


The Fourth National Bank of New York 
will not have many imitators in its policy, 
announced some time ago to go into effect 
February 1, of reducing the rate of inter- 
est on deposits on account of the congested 
state of the local money market. 

The Produce Exchange received the fol- 
lowing letter from William A. Nash, 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank, one 
of its depositories, as is the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank: 

“The notice of the Fourth National 
Bank of the reduction of interest or mar- 
gins was accompanied with a statement 
that the other depositories would follow 
its example. I desire to say, on behalf 
of the Corn Exchange Bank, and am also 
authorized to speak for the Produce Ex- 
change and Seaboard National Banks, that 
no such action is contemplated by these 
institutions. We recognize that during 
the stringency of money that prevailed 
several years ago no advance of the rate 
was asked by your exchange, and we think 
it is only a fair recognition of the stand 
taken by you that we should continue the 
same rate upon the margins of the ex- 
change, even under these circumstances, 
which are so disparaging to bankers.” 





South. 


The American National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been appointed a govern- 
ment depository. 


Some of the strongest expressions of 
approval of the monetary commission’s 
plan for the reform of the currency are 
written by Southern men. Aside from the 
ringing declarations in the report for the 
maintenance of the gold standard, many 
of the Southern men commend the bank- 
ing feature of the report as having a direct 
interest for the people of that section. The 
necessity for a more adequate medium of 
exchange and a greater extension of the 
credit system in the South is highly appre- 
ciated by these gentlemen, and in the opin- 
ion of the commission will go far toward 
solving the problem for more currency in 
the outlying regions of the south where 
banking facilities have been for years too 
limited to meet the demands of trade. 


The injunction granted at Atlanta, Ga., 
by Judge Lumpkin to keep State Bank 
Examiner Speer from examining private 
banks and the act passed by the Legisla- 
ture giving him that authority has caused 
much discussion among the bankers. 

The constitutionality of the act 
been questioned and argument will be 
heard by Judge Lumpkin on March 12. 
The act, passed at the last Legislature, is 
the one that has caused the trouble. 

State Bank Examiner Speer says 
regard to the matter: 

“In my last report I recommended that 
the private banks be required to have on 
their letter heads and other places where 
the name of the bank was used ‘not incor- 
porated.’ They receive deposits from the 
people just as the chartered banks do and 
ought to be subject to the same rules. As 
to the legality of the law I do not know, 
but I am satisfied of its justice. The part 
of the law that requires the private banks 
to make statements may not be constitu- 
tional, but I feel confident that the other 
parts of the law will stand. But the only 
thing to do now is to wait and see what 
the courts will decide.” 


has 


in 


Middle. 


James H. Eckels of Chicago will deliv- 
er the address before the Rockford Bank- 
ers’ Club at its next banquet, to be held 
this month. 


It is announced that the State Savings 
Bank of Detroit has purchased the south- 
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east corner of Fort and Shelby streets. 
Upon such part of the lot as the plans 
to be adopted may require, the bank will 
erect a building solely for banking pur- 
poses. The purchase price of the whole 
lot was $175,000. The lease of the office 
the bank now occupies will soon expire. 

The directors think it desirable that the 
bank should have an office in different 
form, with more extended desk front, 
and a much larger lobby, and that 
the quarters assigned to the savings 
and commercial department respectively 
should be more conveniently divided. 
They have for some time considered the 
project of a new building. The plans for 
the proposed building have not yet been 
considered, but the matter has been 
referred to a special committee of the 
board, who will probably decide upon a 
classic structure facing upon Fort street, 
only one or one and one-half stories high, 
the interior to be lighted from the roof 
or dome. Several banking offices of this 
kind have already been erected in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Albany, 
Philadelphia and other principal cities, 
and many other buildings solely for bank- 
ing purposes are proposed. 


West. 


The savings banks of Davenport, Iowa, 
and Rock Island, Ill., have agreed on a 
reduction of the rate of interest paid on 
deposits from 5 to 4 per cent. 


COINAGE DURING JANUARY. 
Coinage executed at the Mints of the 
United States during the month of Jan- 

uary, 1898, was as follows: 
Denominations. Pieces. 
Double eagles........ 161,000 
Eagles 14,000 
PO 12,000 


187,000 


Value. 
$3,220,000 
140,000 
60,000 


Total gold $3,420,000 
250,000 
406,000 
388,000 
740,000 


Dollars 

Eiait GoOUare ... <ss.0.+< 
Quarter dollars 
Dimes 


$1,250,000 
203,000 
97,000 
74,000 
2,784,000 


$1,624,000 


Total B1VEP......<:6.- 


1,040,000 

3,301,000 

4,341,000 $ 
7,312,000 $5,129,010 


nickels.... 
bronze 


Five-cent 
One-cent 


Total minor.......... 
Total coinage...... 
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PROPER FUNCTIONS OF 
VENT. 

At the annual banquet of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association at Balti- 
more, Secretary Gage spoke to the sub- 
ject, “Relations of 


GOVERN- 


Business to Govern- 
ment.” He described the Government as 
a great corporation deriving its powers, 
well defined and strictly limited, directly 
from the people. In its service as related 
to the mails, in the maintenance of the 
army and navy, in the general guardian- 
ship committed to it for the safety and 
protection of life and property, in the col- 
lection of its enormous revenues, it is in 
itself a great 
these 


business enterprise. In all 
and relations it stands 
supreme, and substantially unre- 
lated. Its operations, whether ill or well 
conducted, disturb but slightly, if at all, 
the great sea of business affairs moved 
through individual initiative, wherein 
production, manufactures and exchange 
live and move and have their being. This 
is all as it should be. The Government 
is an agency for special objects, well 
defined and limited. Limited as 
they are, however, the method of its oper- 
ation is entrusted to a dual body, num- 
bering jointly 447 persons, with an Exec- 
utive Department subject to 
periodical displacements and 
tions. 
“Whenever,” 


takes over to 


respects 
alone 


wisely 


frequent 
substitu- 
said Mr. Gage, ‘“‘the state 
itself functions alien to its 
own nature; whenever it interferes, unless 
to secure general equity and justice, with 
those operation which men in their free 
relations with each other will develop and 
carry forward, there is injected into the 
field of industrial activities and commer- 
cial exchanges the injurious influence of 
a body foreign to these activities. In 
other words, left free to their own evolu- 
tionary tendencies, men engaged in sow- 
ing, reaping, making, transporting, trad- 
ing in all that field we call business will 
develop through individual initiative 
pushed by necessity, repressed by experi- 
ence—those appliances, conven- 
iences, and those methods and practices in 
mutual exchanges which, at a given time, 
will be best suited to their needs. 
“What is true of production 
tools; of commerce and its methods; of 
trade and its money; is equally true of 
that imponderable thing which, in a high- 
er order of society, is credit. 


tools, 


and its 


known as 


Credit is a sentiment in the mind which 
induces the possessor of a thing to pass 
to another the use and enjoyment of 
that thing against the expectation of a 
future reimbursement. As a sentiment in 
the mind, legislation is powerless to direct 
or coerce it. Promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, entries on books of account, bank 
checks and bank notes are the outward 
evidences, that the phenomena of credit 
have occurred. All these instruments 
constructively certify in commercial life 
that value has passed, that it will be used, 
maintained or increased, and will always 
remain, in some form, available for the 
redemption or payment of the credit to 
which it owes the fact of its transfer. This 
is the law, not made by man, but inhering 
in the nature of credit, and 
its relationships. 


its function 


“It is the just complaint against Gov- 
ernment issues of paper money that, 
though obedient to the legislative will, it 
is nevertheless not in harmony with high- 
er economic law which blesses the obedi- 
ent and punishes all violation, whether the 
violation be wilful or through ignorance. 
A true credit instrument, truthfully evi- 
dencing that a thing of value has passed 

yet still exists in fact—even if trans- 
formed in shape and substance, such an 
instrument is clothed with the quality of 
legitimacy. If the fact be 
the value passed has 
destroyed or lost, the 


otherwise, if 
been consumed, 
credit instrument 


itself becomes a commercial interloper, a 
misleading token, nor can kings, emperors 
or senates change the fact. 

“IT can only point out the fact that our 


own legal tender notes, dear as they are 
to the patriotic heart, serviceable as they 
were ina great crisis, are yet out of accord 
with the true laws. The value 
for which they were originally issued was 
immediately consumed or destroyed. As 
now evidences of a 
value already consumed by the issuer, or 
of services already past. These 
operating in the commercial field, thus 
differentiated from the true credit instru- 
ments which commerce can create, and if 
left at reasonable liberty, will itself create, 
must somewhere work injury even if we 
cannot distinctively point it out. In my 
opinion it is here that business receives 
an injury general and wide reaching 
through its foreed relations to Govern- 
ment paper money. I wish it not 


economic 


reissued, they are 


notes 


were 











so. I would be glad in this regard to be 
in error. Neither is it pleasant nor popu- 
lar to bear this witness if it be true, but 
I know of no higher duty upon the man 
who loves his country, who desires it to 
march in the vanguard of progress and 
prosperity among the nations of the earth, 
than to deal faithfully according to the 
light of his honest convictions with those 
great questions which affect for good or 
ill his country’s welfare.”’ 


FAVORS A NATIONAL BANK 


Over the signature ‘‘Pax,’”’ the author of 
a pamphlet entitled “Our Finances,” takes 
issue with the general demand that the 
Government go out of the banking busi- 
ness. The most interesting chapter of the 
pamphlet in question treats of the reasons 
why the National Bank of the United 
States should be chartered. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“Although the national bank act was a 
war measure, it has proved to be a most 
beneficial one in time of peace also. It is 
not, however, perfect. One of the pres- 
ent great needs of the country is a large 
national bank to which all the smaller 
banks could go for assistance and mutual 
business transactions. Such a bank would 
be no new thing. The first Secretary of 
the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, found- 
ed the ‘Bank of the United States’ with a 
capital of $10,000,000; but when, after 
twenty years, the charter expired, the 
bank went out of existence. A few years 
later the country again needed such a 
bank, and one was established with a cap- 
ital of $35,000,000. In both these banks 
the Government was a large shareholder. 
Consequently, they were managed as pub- 
lic institutions, and partisan politics pre- 
vailed to such an extent that when the 
time arrived for a renewal of the charter, 
President Andrew Jackson vetoed the bill, 
and the bank had to go. As a result of 
this veto there occurred the disastrous 
panic of 1837, which showed how rotten 
the banks had been. Such a reckless con- 
dition had prevailed in their management 
that they had ‘wild- 
cats.’ There is no danger of such a con- 
dition under the present national bank 
act. All our national banks are under 
strict supervision, and it is seldom that 
any bank infringes the provisions of the 
law. For this reason, the present time is 
a most suitable one in which to establish 
the proposed bank of the United States. 
That this bank would prove to be a most 
profitable investment is self-evident. The 


come to be called 
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bank would only discount the commercial 
bills of the national banks throughout the 
country; and as these banks would know 
the standing of their customers, they 
would be careful about taking risks. The 
greatest safety in the conduct of the oper- 
ations of the bank is insured; and, how- 
ever large an amount of business the bank 
may do, it may be safely assumed that it 
can be done without loss. 

“The profits from discounting commer- 
cial bills at 3 per cent would—from the 
extent of the business done—be necessa- 
rily very large. The expenses would be 
small, and there would be no taxes to pay. 
The bank would have not only its own 
large subscribed capital and the immense 
deposits of the Government, but also the 
deposits of the various national banks, 
whose balances with the National Bank of 
the United States would determine the 
amount of discount to which they were 
entitled. It is expected that the capital 
of $100,000,000 would be subscribed by our 
rich capitalists, who need but a small part 
of their income for their living expenses. 
These subscribers should be granted a 
charter by Congress on the conditions I 
have already enumerated. 

“The plan of paying the dividends in 
additional shares of the bank should be a 
very advantageous one. On the payment 
of a cash dividend the recipient has to 
another investment. What better 
investment than the bank itself could the 
subscriber find? Should he need his mon- 
ey-—either his original stock or the divi- 

he would readily be able to 


seek 


dend stock 
obtain in the market the par value of his 
shares, together with a large premium on 
his investment. For example, the life 
insurance companies are raising their 
rates of premium because they can find no 
suitable paying investments. Would not 
they avail themselves of the opportunity 
to invest in the proposed National Bank 
of the United States: and could anything 
safer or more advantageous as an invest- 
ment be offered them? The same question 
applies to savings banks and trust com- 
panies. They are the custodians of the 
people’s money; and they, in this way, 
should share in the large profits of the 
bank. Further, the capital of the bank, 
with all its accumulations, should be at 
the service of the country; and as the 
country and the population § in- 
the enlarged capital would keep 
pace with the increased demand on such 
a bank. 

“As the Government 
the banking 


£Zrows 


creases, 


would retire from 
business, it would be no 
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longer necessary for it to hold any reserve. 
Instead of being itself a bank, the Gov- 
ernment should bank with the National 
Bank of the United States, and should 
make its payments by checks drawn on 
this bank. And as every bank would be 
required to keep 25 per cent of its depos- 
its and circulation in coin, any demand 
for export would be easily met. The pro- 
posed National Bank of the United States 
should keep, in coined money, a reserve 
of 25 per cent of all its deposits. As 
these will be immense, the reserve would, 
it is expected, amount to as much as $200,- 
000,000. 

“With regard to this proposed National 
Bank of the United States, my idea is that 
money should be like seed in the hands 
of the farmer. Every dollar should be 
used toward fructification; and instead of 
locking up large amounts of money in its 
vaults, the Government should deposit 
this money with the National Bank of the 
United States, for the purpose of facili- 
tating commerce. It would need no securi- 
ty as now is the case, because the stock- 
holders would be responsible for double 
the amount of their shares. The bank 
would prove a veritable Gibraltar of 
strength and security. 


“One great aim in the legislation which 
I have proposed is to emancipate capital 


and to give an impetus to labor. To con- 
ciliate labor and capital would be of itself 
a great achievement; and it is believed 
that the establishment of the National 
Bank of the United States would go far 
to reduce the number of strikes. Strikes 
originate, in great measure, in the fact 
that workmen, after laboring never so 
industriously, find their wages too small 
to support their families. I am satisfied, 
however, that the great inflation of Gov- 
ernment paper money has been a con- 
tributory cause. It has drawn half the 
population from the country to the cities; 
and these very workmen who formerly 
made a good living have now to accept 
the poor wages which the large factories 
and department stores offer. Further, it 
has concentrated great wealth in a few 
hands, which has resulted in the creation 
of trusts. These trusts give the death- 
blow to smaller businesses; and even the 
banks have to combine to weather the 
storm and keep afloat. The inflation also 
produces an abnormal state of the money 
market. 

“The tariffs, too, which were to enhance 
wages, have not prevented strikes. The 
present tariff is distinctly injurious to the 
interests of the working-classes; for, 
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while wages are low, high prices have to 
be paid for the necessaries of life. In con- 
junction with my propositions, the tariff 
may protect the workingman, and by it 
the home markets will be enlarged 
through the increased wants of all wage- 
earners. 

“Under the financial system I have out- 
lined herein, it is believed that the whole 
country will reawaken to activity. Banks, 
not being taxed, will spring up in all 
localities; their money will invite people 
to come again to the country, and take 
them away from the overcrowded cities. 
Industries which have been attracted to 
the cities will find more congenial homes 
in the rural districts of this vast country, 
where the workmen will secure more 
healthy dwellings for themselves and 
their families. The desirability of culti- 
vating the home market will be made 
clear to the people. 

“There are seventy millions of people, of 
whom at least three-quarters live on 
wage-earnings. These are the people who 
should be looked to to trade with. They 
will want to be clothed, housed and edu- 
cated. In this way the whole country 
will feel a new impulse and be thorough- 
ly civilized. With this revival of indus- 
try, a good living will be secured, and 
school-houses, churches, public buildings, 
and parks will follow, with the ultimate 
result of creating contentment and pro- 
ducing law-abiding citizens. 

“T am satisfied that the ultimate result 
of the proposed legislation would be to 
establish the credit of our Government on 
a solid basis; to promote, in a remarkable 
degree, the commercial interests of the 
country; to ameliorate the condition of 
the working-classes; and to promote the 
well-being of the community generally. 
There would be no country of 70,000,000 
of inhabitants with such a small debt as 
$1,000,600,000, with an annual interest 
charge of but $20,000,000, and with a treas- 
ury containing cash to the amount of 
$212,526,753.80. 

‘May Congress and our capitalists com- 
bine, in the spirit of true patriotism, to 
build up a real prosperity for our coun- 
try!” 


SAFE FOR SALE. 

For sale at a bargain: A large Diebo:d 
Bank Safe with Yale time lock. Weight 
12,000 pounds; original cost $2,000. Full 
description furnished upon application. 
Address Hide & Leather National Bank, 
in liquidation, Chicago, I1l, 














HISTORY OF CLEARING HOUSES. 

The forthcoming book by James G. 
Cannon of New York, on the world’s 
clearing houses, promises to be of great 
interest to bankers. 

In regard to the origin of the clearance 
system, Mr. Cannon will not attempt to 
discover it, deeming it hidden in the dark- 
ness of the middle ages. He will show 
that there were many clearing houses in 
Europe before the founding of such in- 
stitutions in America. He regards Lon- 
don Clearing House as the oldest of 
those still in existence. 

It is expected that the forthcoming work 
will contain many valuable suggestions. 
Mr. Cannon is a profound student of 
finance and he has warm personal friends 
in all the great financial centers. His 
brother, H. W. Cannon, president of the 
Chase National Bank, is also possessed 
of a very wide and valuable acquaintance 
among banking men throughout the 
world. 

The chapters of Mr. Cannon’s book 
which describe the New York Clearing 
House at No. 79 Cedar street will be read 
with interest. That part of his work 
which tells how the clearances at this 
clearing house are made will be espe- 
cially valuable as illustrating what won- 
ders may be accomplished by punctuality 
and system. The arrival of the clerks 
shortly before 10 a. m. will be described. 
Each bank sends two of these, accompa- 
nied by a porter, who carries a bag full 
of checks and drafts drawn upon other 
banks that are members of the associa- 
tion. Some, such as the Chemical Bank 
and the American Exchange Bank, send 
their clerks to the Clearing House in car- 
riages. At least one bank, the Park, sends 
four clerks instead of two, with a trunk 
load of checks in an express wagon, with 
a porter and a driver. There are sixty- 
five of these banks, besides the Sub- 
Treasury, which figures on the clearing 
house sheet as if it were a bank, but re- 
fuses to send clerks to settle its score 
when the result of the clearances are 
known. Any bank which owes the Gov- 
ernment must pay at the Sub-Treasury; 
any bank to which the Government owes 
money must collect at the Sub-Treasury. 

All this will be explained and a descrip- 
tion will be given of the lively scene in 
the clearing hall, on the third floor of the 
building, at 10 a. m., when Manager Wil- 
liam Sherer, from his position in the gal- 
lery, rings the gong as a signal for the 
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march of the settling clerks around the 
circuit of desks occupied by the receiving 
clerks of the various banks. One point 
of interest that will be brought out is 
that the illegible scribble made on every 
settling clerk’s sheet by the receiving 
clerk opposite the name of his bank is a 
real receipt and would be so regarded in 
a court of law, according to good author- 
ities, it merely being necessary to pro- 
duce a number of such sheets to prove 
that the clerk was accustomed to sign 
in that way. The Boston Clearing House, 
according to Mr. Cannon’s book, does not 
require receiving clerks to go through this 
form of signing receipts. Another inter- 
esting point noticed by the banker-author 
will be the system of numbering followed 
by the New York banks. 

The original members of the clearing 
house were numbered from one to fifty- 
two, in the order of their age, and the 
others which have since joined took the 
numbers succeeding in the order in which 
they joined. The latest to join is No. 93. 
The Sub-Treasury is No. 75. And yet 
there are only sixty-five banks now in 
the clearing house. The reason is that 
whenever a bank has dropped out no 
other institution would take its number, 
as though there were something unlucky 
about that number—which would seem 
to indicate that there may be an element 
of superstition about so precise and prac- 
tical a science as banking. 


PER CAPITA CIRCULATION $23.42. 

The per capita circulation February 1 
was figured at $23.42. A statement of the 
amount of gold and silver coins and cer- 
tificates, United States notes and national 
bank notes in circulation February 1, with 
comparison, follows: 


Amount in Amount in 

Circulation Circulation 

Feb. 1,1898. Feb. 1, 1897. 

Gold coin........ $551,584,924 $515,468,129 
Standard silver 

dollars ........ 59,478,293 56,361,136 

Subsidiary silver. 64,955,943 60,889,370 

Gold certificates.. 36,494,759 37,586,629 


Silver certificates 373,515,940 361,336,533 
Treasury notes, 

act July 14, 1890 100,797,666 82,733,382 
U. S. notes....... 273,722,410 268,486,236 
Cur’y certificates, 

act June 8, 1872 49,075,000 65,350,000 
Nat. bank notes.. 220,366,293 217,766,273 


Totals .......$1,729,991,228 $1,665,977,688 
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TO EXTEND AMERICAN MARKETS. 
George D. Boulton, vice president of the 

First National Bank of Chicago is the 

author of an interesting paper on exten- 

sion of American markets, which was re- 
cently published in a local paper. The 
subject is of vital importance to the 
country and Bankers’ Monthly takes this 
occasion of republishing it and present- 
ing it to a wider range of readers, 
whom the views expressed will 


to 
appeal. 
The article which originally appeared as 
a letter is as follows: 

Our country seems committed to the 
principle of protection. This is conceded 
even by the opponents of the party now in 
power. No matter how fondly the free 
trade Democrats may look for the cul- 
mination of their dearest hopes in the 
way of trade free as air, they must allow 
that for many years to come a high tariff 
will remain, and absolutely free 
continue in the far distant future. Pro- 
tection is wanted only from’ those 
stronger than we are, and not from those 
weaker. By protection is generally 
meant protection from the cheap labor 
of Europe, as it is from that source that 
competition is most keen. 

At the present time this country has so 
developed her industries that the product 
of our factory is greater than our con- 
sumers can absorb, and we find ourselves 
by year either with a surplus of 
goods unsold or a surplus of labor unem- 
ployed. To find an outlet the full 
product of our mills and is what 
the trade of the country most re- 
quires. How can that be accom- 
plished is the question. 

At present we are largely 
from our natural markets—the 
of Central and South America. 
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fected us chiefly in the export only of 
our food and raw products. What we re- 
quire is a market for our manufactured 
products, and under present conditions 
we find this difficult to obtain, in any 
large way, outside of our territorial limits. 

The Monroe doctrine has during the 
past few years become a real live obli- 
gation which we have not hesitated to 
advance, and under which we have al- 
ready given aid to one country at least, 
and by it have held in check the perhaps 
unfair demands of European governments 
in other instances. 

If we throw around the weaker Amer- 
ican republics the aegis of our protec- 
tion by means of this doctrine, in matters 
where possibly their very existence is 
threatened, is it unreasonable in us to ask 
in return some preference in the way of 
trade? If this could brought about 
the whole market of this hemisphere 
would ours. 

Why cannot this brought about? 
And is it not natural that we should sup- 
ply these countries at our very doors 
with such goods as we produce and they 
ca‘jnot, and vice versa? Amend our nav- 
igation laws upon the ocean highways so 
that our flag can seen 
every port in our western hemisphere; 
subsidize steamship lines liberally, 
that, when we have occasion to make a 
shipment to Brazil, Argentine or 
where, the shipment can go in American 
bottoms, instead of under an alien flag. 

The writer has in mind a recent ship- 
ment of machinery from Chicago to Hon- 
duras. Was this shipment sent from our 
seaboard at New Orleans or elsewhere to 
the point of destination, 2,000 miles away? 
Quite the reverse! It went from Chicago 
to New York, from there to London, and 
thence back to its point of destination 
at Honduras, 6,500 miles. distant. To 
reach owner it had to travel 8,000 
niles out of a direct line. Although Eng- 
land was not interested directly in the 
original sale and purchas? of the property 
involved, she probably received the larg- 
est percentage of profit in the of 
freight, insurance and other charges. 
This profit should have been ours. 

Why should we not open up 
highways by means of subsidies? We 
recognize the principle on land, why 
should we not do so on water? We have 
granted material aid to, I think, all of 
our transcontinental railroad lines by 
means of guarantee bonds, land grants, 
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etc., and by substantial assistance from 
cities, counties and states, which such 
railroads would pass through. Subsidies 
are already being granted to the Pacific 
mail steamers, and those of the Interna- 
tional Line, both sailing under our flag. 

Do the same thing with our steamship 
lines generally, and what would be the 
result? 

Our shipping would be resuscitated, and 
would attain the same importance it had 
up to 1860. The American flag at that 
date covered the face of the deep. Where 
is it now? Practically nowhere, except 
on our own territory and along our own 
coast lines. This policy would give an im- 
petus to our shipbuilding industries, and 
employment to our sailors, if any large 
number are still in existence. Where our 
flag goes there, too, would our trade go. 
This is the experience of the world. Eng- 
land’s trade was developed by means of 
her commercial marine until now her 
flag and her goods are found everywhere. 
Ours would be developed in the same way. 
We cannot advantageously and economi- 
cally trade with foreign countries in for- 
eign shipping. 

Would South American countries join 
us in such a policy? I think so! We are 
already negotiating limited treaties look- 
ing to reciprocal trade. This shows us 
closer intercourse is desired. Broaden the 
scope of those treaties; give the assur- 
ance that the Monroe doctrine is not 
merely an idea, but that it is a principle 
dear to the heart of every American, and 
that it will be enforced in every case 
where the justice of the cause warrants 
it. 

In this day of actual and close compe- 
tition for trade, what do we find other 
countries doing, and with what result? 
For many years Great Britain has, by 
means of her commercial marine and ac- 
tive policy, obtained the supremacy over 
a large distribution of manufactured 
products. This control is looked upon 
with jealous eyes by other countries, 
with a desire on their part to participate 
in and wrest from her some portion of 
the foreign business which she has up 
to recent years so largely monopolized. 

Fifteen years ago the foreign trade of 
Germany was largely confined to her ex- 
ports to neighboring countries, which she 
was finding it harder and harder to re- 
tain. Since 1880 she has adopted an ac- 
tive policy of pushing her trade, and 
recognized the first element necessary as 
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being an enlargement of her commercial 
marine. That policy has developed, so 
that one of her marine companies now 
has, I believe, a larger tonnage than that 
of any other like corporation in the world, 
traversing the ocean in every direction, 
and carrying her goods north, south, east 
and west, wherever she can find a prob- 
able market for them. 

This policy has been productive of won- 
derful results, and her goods are now to 
be found crowding and pushing aside Eng- 
land’s goods in markets which had hith- 
erto been largely under the domination of 
England alone. 

On the other hand, the trade of France 
has been inactive and without expansion. 
Though her coast line is many times 
larger than that of Germany, and her 
active navy much more important in war- 
like strength, she has done nothing to- 
ward increasing her commercial marine, 
with the result that her trade continues 
sluggish, and that she finds it difficult to 
prevent its slipping away from her. 

The contrast of the two policies is in- 
structive. 

A movement has been made, originat- 
ing largely in Canada, looking to a com- 
mercial zollverein comprising all the col- 
onies of Great Britain, and having in view 
a free interchange of commodities. While 
this policy has so far met with but in- 
different success, it, nevertheless, has 
lade some progress, and along these lines 
Canada has granted preferences in her 
markets to the goods of England, as 
against those of other countries, and has 
intimated to the various colonies of the 
British Empire that she would grant the 
same preferences to any of them on recip- 
rocal terms. 

What are we doing, at the present time, 
looking toward finding a market in for- 
eign countries for the surplus of our fac- 
tories? Nothing, except hoping for buy- 
ers to come to us, instead of seeking them 
out to place our goods with them. As 
between the foreign trade policy of this 
country and that of England, Germany, 
ete., we think there can be but one ques- 
tion. 

If we want to attract the business of 
the world we must adopt the methods in 
vogue in the world, or methods superior 
to those already in practice. The stand- 
ard of our goods is high. We must offer 
them in the home market of the consumer 
if we expect their trade. This can only 
be done by having, first, the highway open 
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by which our goods can be carried to the 
home of the consumer, and, second, the 
door there open so that they can be ad- 
mitted at least on an equality with the 
goods of any other country. 

In a debate, on the first reading of the 
naval bill, in the German reichstag, Dec. 
9 last, Herr Hammacher spoke as follows: 

“The most important thing is the policy 
of England and the United States. Eng- 
land’s policy is evidently directed toward 
the formation of a zollverein with her 
colonies. The United States, also, un- 
doubtedly, wish to protect themselves 
against our exports, but matters are com- 
ing to such a pass that other American 
republics are joining the United States in 
order to form a zollverein. Pan-Ameri- 
canism is for Germany still more mo- 
mentous than Monroeism. The United 
States are not to be considered on the 
same footing as a single European state, 
but rather as an entire continent with re- 
gard to production; and my opinion, 
which is shared by eminent statesmen, 
and has also been expressed recently by 
Count Goluchowski, is that European 
states will, in the coming century, be 
obliged to co-operate in order to support 
each other in this struggle for existence 
with America. Germany alone would be 
powerless in the conflict, but we must 
take care that when the hour comes she 
is in position to take her part.” 

This shows clearly that the policy 
herein outlined, as far as reciprocal trade 
between the various countries of the west- 
ern hemisphere is concerned, is thought 
to be inevitable, and the natural result 
of what is generally known as our Mon- 
roe doctrine. 

To fully carry out that doctrine there 
is required not only its enunciation by 
us as an active principle in the policy of 
our country, but like enunciation or as- 
sent to by the republics south of us. 

Why shall we not approach them now 
with treaties of reciprocity of the broad- 
est character, and avail ourselves of the 
advantages that nature has given us? If 
we do not we surely cannot complain if 
other countries so strengthen themselves 
in the trade of the south that it will be- 
come year by year more difficult to dis- 
lodge them. The history of trade in the 
past was as it is in the present. Those 
who seek find. To find it is necessary 
to seek. What is true of England and 
Germany to-day has always been true of 
other countries in the past. As long as 
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Rome or Venice ruled the seas they also 
eentrolled the commerce of the_ seas. 
When their power on the seas waned, so 
also did their commerce. Unless we seek 
diligently the trade of the world we can- 
not find it. 

To seek it successfully we must open 
up our highways on the deep, and trav- 
erse them with our own marine, carry- 
ing our goods under our own flag to those 
countries where we may hope to dispose 
of them. 

The trade of Germany is aggressive. 
The policy of Great Britain trends toward 
a trade zollverein covering the whole em- 
pire and permitting either free or prefer- 
ertial trade within her vast boundaries. 

By cultivating the good will and trade 
of our neighbors in this way it would be 
unnecessary for us to make any political 
alliances. Such would be entirely antag- 
onistic to the principles of our constitu- 
tion and the spirit of our people. 

The scope of the doctrine as announced 
by Monroe looks only to the improper ter- 
ritorial aggression on American soil by 
European powers. This doctrine would 
be enforced only when our government 
found that existing conditions warranted 
such enforcement. 

A trade alliance is all that is required. 
With such an alliance our factories would 
soon find such an active demand for their 
products in the countries south of us that 
new life would be given us, and employ- 
ment assured to the surplus labor now re- 
maining idle among us. Is this not a 
consummation much to be desired? 


FOR ARTISTIC BANK BUILDINGS. 


A prominent Chicago architect is quoted 
as follows: 

“T notice it to be a matter of history, 
as well as one of contemporary life, that 
as men accumulate wealth they are in- 


clined to convert some of it 
enduring and monumental form which 
architecture alone possesses. I think I 
now detect the first motives of the oncom- 
ing symphony of prosperity, and I foresee 
an improvement that will last for several 
years. One of the new tendencies of the 
times is a demand for bank buildings that 
are separate and distinct from other 
structures. Formerly bank corporations 
chose quarters in office buildings, but by 
degrees, as our own business shows, they 
are demanding structures of greater fit- 
ness, beauty and individuality.” 


into that 








BUSINESS ASSETS ON A BASIS. 

Charles A. Conant gives as a condensed 
review of an extended article on the 
theory and history of the issue of bank 
notes upon business assets the follow 
ing: 

The issue of bank notes upon business 
assets is the natural and scientific theory 
of banking, because the circulating me- 
dium is the instrument of business trans- 
actions and should be developed out of 
them and governed by them. 

The issue of bank notes upon business 
assets is a natural and legitimate means 
of employing credit, since such promissory 
notes are essentially the same in princi- 
ple as checks and deposit receipts. 

The issue of notes upon assets is at 
once profitable to the banks and the pub- 
lic by permitting loans at lower rates 
than when the bank capital is converted 
to non-banking uses by locking it up in 
fixed investments. 

The issue of notes upon business assets 
by extending the knowledge of banking 
facilities, paves the way for banks of dis- 
count and deposit and thereby brings into 
the channels of trade the capital which 
would otherwise lie idle in private hoards. 

A system of note issues upon business 
assets is self-regulating, under require- 
ments for prompt redemption in gold, be- 
cause the notes promptly return to the 
issuing bank for retirement when the 
quantity in circulation becomes excessive. 

The two fundamental safeguards of 
notes based upon business assets are that 
they rest upon the banking capital of the 
whole community and that this capital 
is in the liquid and realizable form of 
short-dated commercial paper, which 
maintains a steady flow of constantly ma- 
turing credits through the banks. 

The issue of notes upon business assets 
is abundantly safe to the note holder 
when he is protected, as under the re- 
quirements of sound banking laws, by a 
general safety fund, a first lien of the 
notes upon the assets of the banks, the 
duplicate liability of shareholders, and a 
fixed maximum of note issues in propor- 
tion to capital. 

The issue of notes upon business assets 
when such notes are a first lien upon all 
the assets, are vastly better secured than 
Jovernment paper money in the propor- 
tion which the whole banking assets of 
the country bear to the small cash bal- 
ances of the Government. The banking 
assets of the national banks of the United 
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States on October 5, 1897, were $3,705,- 
133,707, while the cash balance of the 
Treasury of the United States on that 
date was $213,862,108, making the assets 
of the Treasury about one-fifteenth part 
of those of the banks. 

The issue of notes upon business assets 
is the successful banking policy of the 
Bank of France, the Bank of Austria-Hun- 
gary, the Imperial Bank of Germany, the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, the National 
Bank of Belgium, the Bank of the Nether- 
lands, many of the banks of Switzerland, 
the English banks outside the Bank of 
England, the banks of Scotland, the Can- 
adian banks, and the banking institutions 
of most other important commercial 
states. 

The issue of notes upon assets has per- 
mitted the creation of nearly five hun- 
dred branch banks in Canada and the ex- 
tension of credit to such an extent that 
interest rates are only one or two per 
cent higher at the most distant interior 
points in Canada than in Montreal or 
Toronto, while in the United States rates 
range between 10 and 12 per cent in the 
newer sections of the country while money 
is offered at 1 or 2 per cent in the great 
commercial centers. 

The history of State banking in the 
United States before the Civil War dem- 
onstrates that the worst of the wildcat 
banks were those which based their note 
issues upon State securities, while the 
safest and most successful systems were 
those which based their note issues upon 
business assets. 

The history of the national banking 
system of the United States shows that 
the assets of failed banks have been suf- 
ficient to pay all the note liabilities of the 
banks, if the national bonds deposited as 
security had been absolutely worthless, 
except an average of one-sixtieth of one 
per cent annually, and that average con- 
tributions to a safety fund of one-fifth of 
one per cent of the circulation would have 
sufficed to redeem the note issues of all 
failed banks. 


NO MORE CIRCULATION CHECKS.— 
The Peruvian government has ordered the 
banks of Peru to withdraw from circula- 
tion, within thirty days, and to stop fur- 
ther emission of circulation checks pay- 
able to bearer, which are classed as be- 
ing nothing more or less than bank notes 
in disguise. 
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ERRORS TO GUARD AGAINST. 

“The management makes the bank, and 
not the magnitude of its capital,’ says 
Commissioner Just of Michigan. 

“Many attach too much importance to 
a large capital. No man can carry on the 
business of banking for a great number 
of years without making che discovery 
that the men and the management make 
the bank, and not the capital. Bad man- 
agement will do more harm with a large 
capital than it can with a small one. 

“T find in the organization of new banks 
by inexperienced bankers a great desire to 
create a large list of stockholders. I en- 
deavor at all times to discourage this idea, 
as I believe it an element of weakness 
instead of strength. Neither do I believe 
in a large directorate. Concentrated re- 
sponsibility usually produces better results 
than does the other extreme. 

“T find in too many instances that man- 
agers of banking institutions attach too 
little importance to the necessity of the 
accumulation of a surplus fund. 

“T find the banks as a whole in a much 
better condition than for some years past, 
and as a rule strongly fortified for any 
emergency that may arise. 

“Some of them have large items of 
losses, but fortunately a number of these 
are banks that have prepared for a ‘rainy 
day’ by the accumulation of a surplus 
fund. The importance of a surplus fund 
here asserts itself. I am of the opinion 
that many of our banks do not make 
themselves fully cognizant of the provi- 
sions of the law as to what constitutes 
insolvency. A bank with $100,000 capital 
and no surplus fund, should it meet with 
a loss of $1,000 or of $100, is, under the 
letter of the law, insolvent, and there 
immediately begins a serious personal 
responsibility and liability for the office ‘s 
and directors. 

“A bank with $50,000 capital and a 
000-dollar surplus fund, in my opinion, is 
much more desirable than one with $100,- 
000 capital and without surplus. I am 
aware that this statement may be criti- 
cised by some upon the theory of the 
additional liability of stockholders in the 
latter case, but I must respectfully refer 
those to the statistics of receivers of failed 
banks as to the fruitfulness of this addi- 
tional liability. 

“T desire to say a word in regard to our 
‘general banking law.’ I sometimes hear 
it criticised. I must say that I regard the 
general banking nothing, namely: mak- 
ing collections without compensation. I 
am solicitous in this matter not from the 
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standpoint of additional profit to the bank, 
but a bank to be a safe depository for the 
people’s money should not carry on a busi- 
ness at a loss.” 


TICKET SCALPING OPPOSED. 

The American Association of General 
-assenger Agents, the membership of 
which comprises practically all of the 
transportation lines of the United States, 
held a special meeting in Washington 
February 14th of very great importance, 
not only to railways of the country, but 
to the general public as well. The main 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss the 
best means of securing anti-scalping leg- 
islation, not only in Congress, but in every 
State in the Union that has not at present 
an anti-scalping law on its statutes, 

It was held in Washington to further 
impress upon Congress the fact that the 
transportation lines throughout the coun- 
try, as a whole, are in favor of legislation 
of this character, and desire such restric- 
tions placed upon the sale of tickets as will 
insure the maintenance of rates filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the observance of the interstate commerce 
law, and that the desire for these laws 


is not confined to a small number of the 
larger companies, as stated by the ticket 
sealpers, but is desired by all lines. 


The bills now before the Senate and 
House committees fully cover the points, 
and while the proposed law will restrict 
the sale of tickets to the properly author 
ized agents of the transportation lines, it 
also provides for redemption by the trans- 
portation companies, at their full value, 
all unused or partly used tickets. 

George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, who appeared before the 
Senate and House committees on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in favor of 
the “anti-scalping” bill, summed up his 
appeal for the legislation sought as fol- 
lows: 

For the reasons herein set forth and 
amplified in documents which have been 
filed with your honorable committee, we 
ask at your hands the passage of the bill 
now before you. 

We ask this, not in the name of one 
railroad or a few railroads, but in the 
name of practically every reputable trans- 
portation line in the United States, the 
resolutions of the general passenger 
agents of which we file with you. 

We ask it not alone in the name of the 
transportation lines of the United States, 
but also in the name of the National Asso 












ciation of Merchants and Travelers, the 
largest association of its kind in America, 
whose membership exceeds sixty thousand 
of the great commercial houses of the 
West, and their local and traveling repre- 
sentatives and correspondents. 

We ask it in the name of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, the most impor- 
tant association of its character in the 
East, representing over thirty thousand 
merchants, 

We ask it in the name of the Grand 
Army of the Republic,. the Young Peo- 
ples’ Society of Christian Endeavor, the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, the Na- 
tional Educational Association, whose 
membership embraces the foremost teach- 
ers and friends of education in every State 
of the Union. 

We ask it in the name of every educa- 
tional, scientific, religious, manufacturing, 
mercantile, commercial and industrial as- 
sociaton that holds an annual meeting in 
any part of the United States, 

We ask it in the name of that portion 
of the traveling public who are infrequent 
travelers, and from the very nature of 
their traveling are easily deceived by these 
irresponsible and unauthorized handlers 
of railroad tickets. It is that portion of 
the public that seldom leave their homes 
and are the easy dupes of the green goods 
man, the bunco steerer, the confidence 
man and the ticket scalper. And this por- 
tion of the public—possibly more than any 
other—should receive the protection of the 
strong arm of the law. 

We ask it in the name of every man who 
believes in fair dealing, in the honest con- 
duct of public business; and that all 
classes of the public, the poorest as well 
as the richest, should receive from the 
transportation companies every cent of 
reduction which may legally be made in 
the rates of fare, without paying tribute 
to any middle man. 

We respectfully invite your attention to 
the fact that those who oppose this bill 
and desire to be simply let alone, are the 
560 ticket scalpers who are yet out of 
prison; I mention this, not with any 
harshness or with any desre to do an 
injustice to any man, but these people who 
appear in opposition to us are in daily 
defiance of the laws of ten of the great 
States of the Union, and if these laws 
were in force a large portion of those 560 
scalpers would to-day be in prison instead 
of appearing before the Congress of the 
United States in opposition to a law which 
has for years been recommended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and by 
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the railroad commissions of every State 
that has such a commission. 

On the one hand you have practically 
the entire commercial, industrial, manu- 
facturing and transportation interests of 
the United States urging you to pass a 
law. On the other hand, you have 560 
ticket scalpers urging you not to pass it, 
but to allow them to continue a business 
that is a disgrace to the United States 
and that has been condemned by every 
court and every commission, national or 
state, that has taken the time to investi- 
gate it. 


BRITISH BANKING RESULTS. 

“All the banks have not yet issued their 
reports for the period ending December 31, 
but a sufficient number have been re- 
ceived to indicate clearly the general 
character of the results obtained,” says 
the London Economist. “We have ana- 
lyzed the profit and loss accounts of for- 
ty-two banking companies, and of these 
exactly one-half cover the working for 
the whole year 1897, and one-half are for 
the half-year ending December 31. For 
our present purpose, however, especial- 
ly as there was no _ difference in 
the conditions from a banking point 


of view between the first and sec- 
ond halves of the year, it will be 
quite convenient to deal with them 


as a whole. <A comparison with the 
corresponding periods of 1896 shows that 
the results as a whole were considerably 
better, while that year was in turn sub- 
stantially more profitable for bankers than 
any of its immediate predecessors. Tak- 
ing first the dividends declared, we find 
that out of the forty-two banks eleven 
have made larger distributions to their 
shareholders than they paid in 1896, while 
in no single case has there been a reduc- 
tion of dividend.” 


A Handsome Metal Paper Cutter and 
Book Mark Combined 


Sent free of postage under sealed cover on 

receipt of ten cents in silver or stamps. The 

latest, best, and most serviceable adjunct of 

every library and office. Address 

Geo. H. Heafford, 410 OldfColony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Situation Wanted. 

Banker, seven years’ experience as book- 
keeper and cashier, good, rapid penman, hard 
worker and ambitious, desires position in 
bank, Chicago or vicinity. References ex- 
changed. Address ‘ ENERGY,” care Rand- 
McNally Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago. 
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WILL COUNTRY BANKS LIKE IT. 
The vexed question as to the _ best 

means for the collection of out-of-town 

checks will shortly be considered again 
by the New York banks as the result 
of a tentative proposition made by the 

American Express Company to some of 

the leading banks, or, perhaps, to put it 

more correctly, a suggestion by the ex- 
press company that the business of col- 
lecting out-of-town checks should be con- 
ducted for the banks by the express com- 
pany at uniform cost, say, of one-tenth of 

1 per cent. 

“The many considerations involved in 
this country-check business for the banks 
are so well known, they have been so 
frequently described, and recently, too, 
that it is not necessary to enumerate 
them,” says the New York Evening Post. 
“Similarly, too, the many plans that have 
been proposed and successively abandoned 
for collecting country checks, and the dif- 
ficulties and evils connected with the busi- 
ness, are also fresh in the minds of all 
persons interested, and especially in the 
minds of bank officers. The latest proposi- 
tion, however, according to some bank 
officers, has on its face, apparently, a 
greater promise of success than any that 
have preceded it. On the other hand, some 
well-known bank officers declare that the 
question is one for each bank to settle 
for itself, according to its business and 
its country connections. The collection of 
country checks and drafts by express 
companies is not in itself a novelty; the 
express companies have done that busi- 
ness for years, and to some extent they 
do it now, especially in the cases of items 
on banks in remote places or on places 
where, perhaps, there is only one bank or 
none at all. 

“The assistant president of the Amer- 
ican Express Company, when asked about 
the matter, said that as yet the company 
had made no definite proposition to the 
banks on the subject; the company was 
only considering the question in a general 
way, having been induced to do so by fre- 
quently recurring reports of plans for the 
collection of country checks, such, for in- 
stance, as the establishment of a national 
clearing house, etc. The express compa- 
nies have about 15,000 offices in the United 
States, he said, and in fact there was 
scarcely a hamlet of any size in the coun- 
try in which there was not an agent of an 
express company, so that practically the 
express companies, by a mutual arrange- 
ment, could collect items where the banks 
could not, and with more certainty and 
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promptness than could be done through 
the mails. All element of risk to the 
banks would be eliminated by an arrange- 
ment of this sort with the principal ex- 
press companies, and the service would be 
more sure than by any other existing 
agency, not even omitting the banks 
themselves. Whether such a plan would 
be formulated, and whether, if formulated, 
it would prove acceptable to and be 
adopted by the banks, it was too early 
to say; in fact, no proposition of any 
sort had yet been made by the American 
Express Company; no plan had been con- 
sidered, and therefore it was too early to 
say anything on the subject. At present 
the company was merely considering 
whether it should endeavor to carry on 
more extensively and more thoroughly 
the business of collecting for the banks 
out-of-town items, a business which the 
express companies had done ever since 
they were organized, and which, it might 
be said, was practically the foundation of 
their business.” 

BOSTON BANK CAPITAL REDUCTION. 

The savings banks committee having in 
charge the matter of a reduction in Bos- 
ton national bank capital, issues the fol- 
lowing circular to savings banks holding 
stock in Boston national banks: 

“Your committee appointed rather more 
than a year ago desire to make a further 
report at the present time. 

“They have held several meetings dur- 
ing the year and have had conferences 
with the officials of various banks. Now 
that definite steps have been taken, they 
may say that the action of the City Bank 
in proposing liquidation and consolidating 
its business with the Eliot Bank has met 
with their hearty consent and approval. 

“The proposed reduction of the capital 
stock of the Revere Bank is also recom- 
mended to its stockholders. 

“These events, together with the reduc- 
tion of the capital stock of the Freeman’s 
Bank, will result in the return of $1,000,000 
of bank capital and in reducing the num- 
ber of banks by one. 

“While this may not seem a very large 
result, yet your committee hope that it is 
a beginning in the right direction and that 
it is action which will commend itself. 
Your committee have purposely moved 
slowly, recognizing the difficulties of the 
situation, and the desirability of avoiding 
a financial disturbance, and desirous of 
bringing about results by continual urg- 
ing of their views upon and co-operation 











with bank officials rather than by resort- 
ing as yet to more drastic measures. 

“The logic of the situation is with them, 
and the present and prospective low rates 
for money will not lead to the speedy 
recuperation of some other banks, which 
are either hampered by past difficulties or 
whose business has become less valuable. 

“They hope, therefore, that the action 
of the directors of the City Bank and the 
unanimous approval thereof by its stock- 
holders, will commend similar action to 
some others during the coming year. 

“The work of the committee being only 
partially completed, its members assume 
that it is still desired that it should remain 
in existence. It will endeavor to keep in 
close touch with the situation, and trust- 
ing that its conservative action in the past 
will meet with approval, should occasion 
demand that it take action with regard 
to any individual bank, it will hope to 
receive the cordial support of its con- 
stituents.” 





EVERY SATURDAY TOURIST SLEEP- 
ING CAR ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA. 
Commencing next Saturday night, and 

continuing every Saturday night there- 

after, Midland Route tourist cars en route 
to Colorado, Utah and California will 
leave the Chicago Union Passenger Sta- 
tion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Railway at 10 o’clock, running over the 

Chicago and Omaha Short Line to Oma- 

ha, thence via Lincoln, Neb., Colorado 

Springs and Leadville, Colo., Salt Lake 

City and Ogden, Utah, Reno, Nevada and 

Sacramento, Cal., arriving at San Fran- 

cisco at 8:45 p. m., Wednesday. 

As will be noticed, this route is Mid- 
land through Northern Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado (through the 
heart of the Rockies), Utah, Nevada and 
California, affording a perfect panoramic 
view of prairie, mountain and coast scen- 
ery. 

These popular every Saturday Califor- 
nia excursions for both first and second- 
class passengers (not foreign emigrants) 
are “personally conducted” by intelligent, 
competent and courteous “couriers,’’ who 
will attend to the wants of all passengers 
en route. This is an entirely new fea- 
ture of tourist car service and will be 
greatly appreciated by families or parties 
of friends traveling together, or by ladies 
traveling alone. Particular attention is 
paid to the care of children, who usually 
get weary on a long journey. 

Remember that the Midland Route 
Tourist Cars are sleeping cars and are 
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supplied with all the accessories neces- 
sary to make the journey comfortable 
and pleasant, and the sleeping berth rate 
is but $6.00 (for two persons) from Chica- 
go to California. 

Ask the nearest ticket agent for a 
tourist car “folder,” giving complete 
information about the Midland Route, or 
address “Eastern Manager Midland 
Route,” No. 95 Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill., or Geo. H. Heafford, General Passen- 
ger Agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago. ‘ 

P. S.—Berth reservations are made in 
the order received up to each Saturday 
morning. First come, first served. 


POSITION OF NATIONAL BOARD OF 
TRADE.—The gold standard was for- 
mally approved at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade at Washington. 
The convention also declared for the grad- 
ual retirement of United States notes, the 
enlargement of the national bank circu- 
lation, with a gradual reduction in the 
tax note issues and for the establishment 
of national banks with a capital of $25,000 
or over in towns of over 2,000 population. 

REASONS FOR LOWER INTEREST.— 

With the announcement of the divi- 
dends to be paid by the various savings 
banks of New York city, there is a gen- 
eral tendency to pay a lower rate of in- 
terest than heretofore. A few years ago 
practically all the older banks were pay- 
ing interest at 4 per cent a year, but 
gradually this has been changed so that 
next year the rate of interest in many in- 
stances will be 31% per cent. President 
McMann of the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank says: ‘Conditions are such 
now that the various banks are not earn- 
ing as much as a few years ago, and con- 
sequently it is impracticable to pay a 
rate of mterest that would perhaps tend 
to reduce the surplus. The tendency is 
even toward a lower rate, say 3 per cent, 
not this year or even next, perhaps, but 
eventually. Most of the 6 per cent gov- 
ernment bonds have matured and but a 
few years can elapse before they are all 
redeemed. While banks held these bonds 
it was possible to pay 4 per cent, but 
now in taking care of our new business 
it is not possible for a bank to earn more 
than 3% per cent on its capital. Real 
estate cannot be counted on too strongly, 
and to-day we cannot get, in some in- 
stances, more than 4% per cent on the 
very best bond and mortgage.” 
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NEED OF CURRENCY REFORM. 

William C. Cornwell, president of the 
City Bank of Buffalo, in an address to the 
Crawford Club of Buffalo on the subject 
of “Importance of Currency Reform,” 
said: 

Why do we need currency reform? 

Because the currency system of the 
United States is unsound. 

We are on the gold basis—that is, every 
dollar here is intended to be as good as 
any other dollar in the world. The best 
dollars are the dollars of the most civil- 
ized nations, and those of gold dollars. 

But, while United States dollars are as 
good as gold dollars now, they are kept 
so only because we have a sound money 
President, with a strong will. If, by 
chance, and it is not a remote one, we 
should come to have a dishonest or weak- 
willed President, we would drop off the 
gold standard into the depths of panic 
and ruin. 

To avoid this, every dollar obligation of 
the United States and every Government 
bond should be declared specifically to be 
payable in gold, instead of in coin, as now. 

That is the first step. 

If this were done there would still, as 
now, be but one place in the United States 
to go for gold where it could surely be 
obtained, and that is the United States 
Treasury. 

In case of any trouble, like war, there 
would be a rush to the Treasury for gold, 
as there has been two or three times in 
the four troublous years just past. 

There is but one way for the Treasury 
to get gold under these circumstances, 
and that is by selling bonds—and that, as 
we know, is expensive business and hurts 
confidence. 

All this should be changed. The things 
that draw gold from the Treasury are 
the greenbacks and Treasury notes. 

They should be gotten out of the way. 

Then where would people go for gold? 
Why, to the banks, of course, where they 
go in all civilized countries. 

Could the banks be relied upon for gold? 
Most assuredly they could. They have 
all the business machinery for getting it, 
which the Treasury has not, and many 
governments, many times have been 
helped out financially by banks. 

Now the condition of things that pre- 
vails, the uncertainty of the gold stand- 
ard, the doubt about our Government ob- 
ligations, affect adversely every business 
and retard permanent prosperity. 
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Why should we not reform our cur- 
rency? 

A few simple changes in our laws will 
accomplish it quickly, smoothly, cheaply, 
surely. 

Credit is high, interest rates low. This 
is the time for the change. 

The President is in favor of it. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, a practical 
business man, an educated financier, with 
hand on the lever, eye sweeping the whole 
situation, with the commercial interests 
of the country at heart, believes in it 
and wants it done now. 

The majority of the people of the United 
States declared for honesty and the gold 
standard in the great election of 1896. 

The Republican party is pledged to 
these. 

The sound money Democrats, without 
whom the victory would have been im- 
possible, voted with the Republican par- 
ty, because of this pledge. 

Neither honesty nor the gold standard 
can be maintained without a reform of 
our currency, and if the great Republican 
party does not carry out its sound money 
pledges, it will go down to defeat in 1900, 
and defeat in 1900, if on the same lines 
as 1896, means panic and ruin for the 
United States. 


IS FAVORABLE TO BRANCH BANKS. 

Thomas G. Shearman of New York says 
of the establishment of branch banks: 

“I regard this plan as far more import- 
ant, as well as more practicable, than any 
other remedy which has been proposed 
for the settlement of the currency ques- 


tion. Large central banks ought to be 
allowed to establish branches in every 
part of the country. These branches 
could be conducted with great economy, 
and therefore could furnish the means of 
exchange at but a slight advance over the 
cost of exchanges in the cities. They 
would have practically just as good infor- 
mation as the city banks have, because 
every morning they would be advised by 
telegraph of every change in affairs 
which the central bank considered im- 
portant in the management of its own 
transactions. 

“As a condition of permission to estab- 
lish branches, the parent bank, and every 
branch thereof, should be required to 
accept the certified checks of any branch 
en deposit as equivalent to cash, which, 
however, they would undoubtedly do with- 
out compulsion.” 
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NEW BANKING INTELLIGENCE. 


The, following information has been received since the January, 1898, edition of the BANKERS’ 
tts, DIRECTORY and LIST of BANK ATTORNEYS—“‘ BLUE BOOK’’— was issued. 


Town AND 
STATE. County. 
| a County Seats. 


(Pitkin.) 
Kamrar*........ 
(Hamilton.) 
| Ottosen 
(Humbo!dt.) 
| Pulaski* 
(Davis ) 
Sioux Rapids... 
(Buena Vista.) 
| (Monroe ) 
--- |aClark 
| (Clark.) 


South Dakota 


* New Banking Point. 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Since the January, 1898, edition of the BANKERS’ DIRECTORY— 





NEW BANKS. 


Name or Bang. 
§ State. + Private. 


State Bank of Aspen...§ 


Farmers & Mer. Bank. 
Farmers Savings Bank .§ 
Bank of Pulaski 

State Security Bank... .§ 
Fidelity Trust Co 


First State Bank 


| | 
PRESIDENT AND | PaID-UP 


§ H.C. Bockoven... 
| Carl Jackson 


CORRESPONDENTS, 


CasHIER. CaPITAL 


$ 50000 | Am. Ex. Nat. Bk., N. Y. 
First Nat. Bk., Chicago. 
Knauth, Nachod&Kuhne, 

N.Y.; BankersN.B.,Chi. 
10,000 | Am. Tr. & Sav. Bk., Chi. 


D. H. Moffat 
T. G. Lyster. 
Geo. 8. Neel......|..... 
C.A. Neel. 

A.C. Brown 

L J. Clave. | 
DF. Boxee.) 
J.J. Miller. 

C. B. Mills | 30,0C0 
A. Tymeson, Jr. 
L. P. Ross, V.-P..| 200,000 
J.C. Powers, Sec. 


6,700 | Am. Tr. & Sav. Bk., Chi. 
| State B. of Bloomfield, Ia. 
West. Nat. Bk., N. Y. 
Northern Trust Co., Chi. 
Am. Ex. Nat. Bk., N. Y. 
20,000 | Han. Nat. Bk., N. Y. 
M:t. Nat. Bk., Chicago. 


‘“‘BLUE BOOK’’—was issued. 


Town AND CounNTY. 
a County Seats. 


REMARKS. 
§ State. + Private. 





NAME oF Bank. | 
| 


| 
| Reorganized. 
+ Deceased. 


+ Liquidating. 


Colorado ...........j;aAspen 
Illinois aChicago 
Randolph ......... 


| First National Bank 
| FB. W. Straus 
......Fremont | Commercial Bank 


Sioux Rapids 
Kansas. ... 


Missouri. . Eagleville. 


..++../aWestmoreland .. 


Buena Vista | 
-Pottawatomie | 
Harrison 


Security Bank | Reorganized. 
Westmoreland State Bank 


§| Failed. 


LARGEST HOLDING OF GOLD. 


ee ans a 


The exchange fund of the bills of credit 
and the reserve of the Bank of Russia 
added together give a total equal to the 
fiduciary circulation. Russia’s stock of 
gold is continually increasing, and has 
reached a magnitude of formidable dimen- 
tions. No monetary reform was ever bet- 
ter supported by a similar accumulation 
of gold. The following are the figures of 
16-28 of July, 1897: 

Gold reserve of the bank and 
exchange fund for bills of 
credit 

Gold in foreign countries 

Gold belonging to the treasury 
deposited at the bank 


$478,160,000 
5,380,000 


124,000,000 


$607,540,000 

This is the largest amount of gold ever 
held by Russia, or at any time by any 
other nation. 


ee §| Failed. 


KNOXVILLE CLEARINGS FOR A 
YEAR.—At the regular annual meeting of 
the Knoxville, Tenn., Clearing House 
Association the following officers were 
elected: H. T. Ault, president; J. P. 
xaut, vice-president; E. G. Oates, man- 
ager, and F. L. Fisher and W. S. Shields, 
committee on management. 

The total figures of the exchanges for 
the past year show a slight increase over 
those for the year before, being for the 
year ending June 31, $21,612,543.19; for 
the year ending June 21, 1896, $21,421,- 
570.01. The clearings mentioned above do 
not, of course, by any means include all 
the business done by the local banks, 
which is estimated as approximately $100,- 
000,000 annually. 
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Rano, McNa tty & Co.'s 
Banxers’ Directory ano 
List of Bank Attorneys 


---CONTAINS... 


ver 00 wherein all of the BANKS 

Over 3 ages, and BANKERS in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada are listed in alphabetical 
order according to States, Towns and Banks. 


Tay . of TOWNS and VILLAGES, 

Ov er 1 I a ages without BANKS, in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, with their nearest AC- 
CESSIBLE Banking points. 


yn of COMMERCIAL ATTOR- 
Over 60 ages NEYS, comprising about 8,000 
names, in the United States, Canada and Foreign 


Countries, individually recommended by the 
respective Bankers. 


Over 130 pages of BANKING and COMMERCIAL LAWS of each State and 
—_—_———————_ Territory, and including the Canadian Provinces. Compiled 
expressly for the BANKERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Over 60 pages of INDEXED COUNTY MAPS, printed in colors, (11x14) made 


especially for the Bankers’ Directory, (a COMPLETE ATLAS, and 
worth alone the subscription price of the Bankers’ Directory.) 


Over 15 pages of CITY MAPS, (11x14), comprising the principal cities in the 


United States. 


~~ rei 2, ic - € nr io > > . 
Over 50 pages, wherein are listed in alphabetical order, the DIRECTORS of 


National, State and Savings Banks, and the leading Trust 
Companies in all the principal cities of the United States. 


Over 15 pages of general and useful Banking information in fore part of the 

Directory, pertaining to Holidays, Grace, Rates of Postage, Pay- 

ment of Time and Sight paper, Interest Rate, etc.—Classified Bankers’ List, Bank 

ers’ Associations, list of National Bank Examiners, value of Foreign Coins, and 
Government Statistical Tables, including Public Debt Statement. 








THERAND-MSNALLY THERAN D-M* N ALLY 
| BANKERS|< BANKERS MONTHLY 


Montuty ||S2 


Qh Contains 100 Pages Each Issue. 
OCTOBER, 1897 [) 


FOS oooD The old “ Bankers’ Monthly” form has been changed and 
Povartenrn Nwnaee it is now issued in Magazine style, (size 
vas» CONTENTS 10-™ € 
— of Seribner’s or Munsey’s.) 
Fi BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
& 
Rr 
Bi 
\ 
® 


THE GRATUITOUS WORK OF A 
COUNTRY BANK. Cam © tenmem 
wowe 


Between the issues of the 


Bankers’ Directory ‘BLUE BOOK”’ 
IN 

eee JANUARY AND JULY, 

" The BANKERS’ MONTHLY lists each month, all of the 


New Banks, Failures, Re-organizations, Dissolutions, 
Changes in Titles, ete. 


” 
i 
‘oe 
7 


The leading Financial News of the day is furnished, and each issue contains contributed 
articles from the leading authorities in finance, as well as from financial writers 
of known repute. With the two publications (Pankers’ Directory and Bankers’ 
Monthly) our patrons may, at all times, be assured of the very latest Banking 
intelligence. 
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REPRESENTATIVE ATTORNEYS. 


Names given in this list may be relied on as being entirely trustworthy 
and responsible in matters of commercial law, collections, 
and any legal business entrusted to them. 


ALABAMA.......... .... Anniston J.J. WILLETT. Refers to Anniston and First National Banks. 


Birmingham MOUNTJOY & TOMLINSON, Attorneys for Alabama National 
Bank. Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 

Huntsville .........ROBERT E.SPRAGINS. Attorney First National Bank. 

Mobile._........... FIELDING VAUGHAN. Refers to First National and Peoples 
Banks. 

Montgomery GRAHAM & STEINER. References: Attorneys for R. G. Dunn 
& Co., Josiah Morris & Co., Bankers, and Farley National Bank. 


Opelika SAMFORD & SON. Refer to Bank of Opelika and Shapard Bank. 


Selma_.............MALLORY, McLEOD & MALLORY. Attorneys for City Na- 
tional Bank. 


ARKANSAS Fort Smith ........JOSEPH M. HILL & PRESTON C. WEST. _ Refer to the 
Merchants’ Bank. 
Little Rock ROSE, HEMINGWAY & ROSE. Compilers of the Synopsis of 
the Laws of Arkansas in the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


Pine Bluff CRAWFORD & HUDSON. Attorneys for Citizens Bank. 


CALIFORNIA ..... ..... Los Angeles ....... WORKS & LEE. Attorneys for National Bank of California. 

General practice; contested litigation. 

San Diego OSCAR A. TRIPPET. Attorney for First National Bank and West 
Coast Lumber Co. 

San Francisco......CANNON & FREEMAN, Mills Building. General practice. Spe- 
cial collection department. References: Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Chicago and New York; O. H. Jewell Filter Co., Chicago; Fred’k 
Vietor & Achelis, New York; H. Wangenheim, Cashier 8. F. Pro- 
duce Exchange; Oliver Chilled Plow Works and Bank of Com- 
merce, San Francisco. 

San Jose-. L. WITTEN, Spring Building. General Law Practice; Deposi- 
tions taken. Refers to Banks and business houses generally. 

Stockton JOSHUA B. WEBSTER. Bank Attorney. Commercial Lawyer. 
United States Commissioner. 


CoLorabo Colorado Springs ..J. E. McINTYRE. MclIntyre-Barnett Block. Corporation and 
Mercantile Law. 
Denver BICKSLER & McLEAN, Equitable Building. Colorado Counsel 
for American Surety Co. of New York. 
WITHERS & KEEZER, 746, 748 Equitable Building, Corporation 
and Commercial Law. Reference First National Bank. 
Leadville _.........NASH & BOUCK. 
Paeblo WILLIAM B. VATES, Attorney for Western National Bank. 


CoNNECTICUT Bridgeport PERRY, PEKRY & HILL. Refer to any bank in Bridgeport. 

General Law and Corporation Practice. 

Danbury DEMPSEY & BOOTH. United Bank Building. General and 
Commercial Law and Corporation Practice. 

Hartford HUNGERFORD, HYDE, JOSLYN & GILMAN. Attorneys for 
Hartford Nat'l Bank, Hartford Trust Co., and R. G@. Dun & Co. 

Middletown WARNER, WILCOX & TYLER, Refer to First National Bank. 
General Law Practice; collections promptly attended to. 

New Britain ....... PHILIP J. MARKLEY, Booth Building. Attorney and Counselor 
at Law. Reference: Any bank in the city. 

New Haven TYLER, INGERSOLL & MORAN, First National Bank Build- 
ing. Attorneys for First National Bank and R. G. Dun & Co. 

Waterbury TERRY & BRONSON. General Law Practice; Corporation and 
Contested Litigation; Collections will receive prompt attention. 
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WILLARD SAULSBOURY, 909 Market Street. Attorney for Union 
National Bank and Wilmington City Railway Co. 


CHAPIN BROWN, 323 Four and One-half Street. Practices in 
Supreme Court U. S., Local Courts and all Government Depart- 
ments. Refers to Central National Bank. 

KNIGHT BROTHERS, McGill Building. Solicitors of United 


States and Foreign Patents. Council in Patent cases. ‘ Patent 
experts.” 


DUNCAN U. FLETCHER. Attorney for First National Bank of 
Florida. 


Pensacola BLOUNT & BLOUNT. 


Atlanta WM. R. HAMMOND. Refers to Third Nat. Bank, Chamberlain- 
Johnson Du Bose Co., and any mercantile house in Atlanta. Col- 
lections especially attended to. 

FRANK H. MILLER. Refers to National Bank of Augusta and 
Southern Express Co. 

Brunswick BRANTLEY & BENNETT. General Law Practice and Collections. 
Attorneys for the National Bank of Brunswick. 

Colembus........<. McNEILL & LEVY. Attorneys National Bank of Columbus; The 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. 


Savannah LESTER & RAVENEL. Attorneys for Chatham Bank, the Morn- 
ing News, and the Propeller Tow Boat Co. 


H. S. BAKER, JR. 


JOHN M. RAYMOND. References: Merchants’ National Bank, 
Aurora National Bank. 


Bloomington AYERS, WILL & WHITMER. Collections a specialty. Attorneys 
for Peoples Bank. 


Chicago CRATTY BROS., JARVIS & CLEVELAND, Security Building. 
Corporation Law and Collections a specialty. Refer to Chicago 
National Bank. 

Danville PENWELL & LINDLEY, Attorneys for Second Nat. Bank. Col- 
lections receive prompt attention. Remitted for on day of payment. 

Decatur JAMES M. LEE. Refer to J. Milliken & Co. Collections a 
specialty. 

Galesburg CARNEY, SHUMWAY & RICE. Attorneys for Galesburg Na- 
tional Bank and Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. Collections carefully 
and promptly attended to. 

Jacksonville JAS. S. DANSKIN. Refers to the Jacksonville Banks. 

Joliet .... HILL, HAVEN & HILL. Refer to First National Bank. 

Ottawa -. A. E. WHEELER. Refers to First National Bank. 

Quincy HAMILTON & WOODS. Refer to First National and Ricker 
National Banks. 

Rockford ..........0. M. WILLIAMS. Commercial collections a specialty. Prompt 
attention to all legal business. Refers to Forest City National Bank. 

Rock Island _......EDWIN E. PARMENTER. Collections solicited and pushed 
with vigor. 

Springfield CHAPIN & WOODRUFF. Refers by permission to Illinois Na- 


tional Bank. Special attention to Collections and Commercial Law. 
Taylorville J. C. McBRIDE. 


Anderson HENRY McMAHAN & VANOSDOL. 
Elkhart STATE & CHAMBERLAIN. 
RANDALL & DOUGHMAN, Practice in State and Federal Courts. 


Prompt attention to Collections and General Litigation. Refer to 
all the Fort Wayne Banks. 


JAMESON & JOSS. Commercial and Corporation Law. Non- 
resident business a specialty. Mortgage foreclosures. Long-dis- 
tance telephone, No. 1142. Mercantile adjustments anywhere in 
Central Indiana. Fully equipped for collections and adjustments. 
For responsibility and trustworthiness refer to any bapk here. 
Important matters wire Fletcher's Bank, Indiana National, or 
Merchants’ National at ourexpense. For results see references in 
card in annual. 
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satel Lafayette..........STUART BROTHERS & HAMMOND. Attorneys for the Fowler 


National Bank, Merchants National Bank, Lafayette Savings Bank, 
Wabash Railroad, and Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Ea Pere: 5.8. cand OSBORN & SALLWASSER, General practice in all courts, Refer 
to any Bank in this city. 

Logansport ........ MAGEE & FUNK. Refer to all Banks and business houses in city. 

ee GREGORY, SILVERBURG & LOTZ. Collections, Corporation 


Law, and General Litigation. Attorneys for Delaware County 
National Bank. 


New Albany....... ALEXANDER DOWLING. 

South Bend.......- GEORGE E. CLARKE. Refers to St. Joseph County Savings 
Bank, First National Bank, and Studebaker Brothers M’f’g Co. 

Terre Haute _.....- SAMUEL M. HUSTON, Rooms 23 and 23% Beach Block, 28% 8S. 


Sixth Street. General Law Practice and Collections. Refer to 
Judges of Circuit and Superior Courts. 


Muscogee ......... HUTCHINGS & WEST. 


& DODGE. Prompt attention to Collections. Twenty 
years’ experience. Commercial and Corporation Law and settlement 
of estates a specialty. Depositions taken. Refer to First Nat. 
Bank and Nat. State Bank. 








Refer to First National Bank. 





Cedar Rapids......U. C. BLAKE, Commercial Law. Collections. Attorney for Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank, and refers to Merchants Nat. Bank. 
AT CHASE & SEAMAN. Long Distance Bell Telephone, No. 88. 


Clientage References—‘ Bradstreets”; Clinton, Ia., City National 
Bank; St. Louis, Simmons Hardware Co.; Chicago, J. V. Farwell 
Co., Northern Trust Co., Flower, Smith & Musgrave, Attorneys; 
New York City, Western Union Telegraph Co. (legal dept.); Phila- 
delphia, Hood, Foulkrod & Co.; Rochester, N. Y., Stein, Bloch & 
Co.; Boston, National Shoe and Leather Exchange. 

Council Bluffs.....STILLMAN & STILLMAN. Vigoroue but judicious handling of 
collections. Refers to Citizens’ State Bank. 


Davenport ........ WM. HOERSCH. General Law practice. Collections. Refer to 
any Davenport Bank, City or County Officer, or Mercantile House, 
Des Moines......-- DALE & BISSELL. Commercial, Corporation, and Insurance Law- 


Practice in all Federal and State Courts. Fully equipped Collec- 
tion Department. Notary in office. Member of Commercial Law 
League of America. Des Moines references; lowa National Bank; 
Bankers’ Iowa State Bank. 

Duabuaque-.........- HENDERSON, HURD, DANIELS & KIESEL. References: 
Second National and Iowa Trust & Savings Banks. 

Marshalltown -.-..-. J. M. WHITAKER. Special attention to Collections and Com- 
mercial Law. Refers to any bank in the city. 


Muscatine ......... T. R. FITZGERALD. Special attention paid to Collections. Refers 
to any bank in Muscatine. 

Ottumwa ..........McELROY & HEINDEL. Refer to First and Ottumwa National 
Banks. 

Sioux Clty ........2 GEORGE CONWAY. General practice. Collections receive 


especial care. References: Any bank here. 


Arkansas City...-. POLLOCK & LAFFERTY. Attorneys for Bank of Arkansas City 
and Farmers’ State Bank. 

a WAGGENER, HORTON & ORR. Commercial and Corporation 
Law. Refer to The First Nat. Bank of Chicago; First Nat. Bank 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Concordia .... ..... PULSIFER & ALEXANDER. Bank and Commercial Law exclu- 
sively. Refer to any Bank in Cloud County. 

Brmperia. .....0...< J. HARVEY FRITH. Mercantile Law a Specialty. Reference: 
Emporia National Bank. 

Fort Scott _........HULETT & HULETT. Refer to Bank of Fort Scott. Collections 
given prompt attention. 

Kansas City........ ANGEVINE & CUBBISON. Refer to Justice of the Supreme 
Court and any bank in the city. 

Leavenworth ...... KELSO & VAN TUYL. Collections and business for non-residents 
a specialty. Refer to any bank in the city. 

TI cen cesesse ROSSINGTON, SMITH & DALLAS, Attorneys for First Nat. 


Bank and Merchants’ Nat. Bank. Practice in State and Federal 
Courts. Collections promptly made. 

WIAs ccswiwcccc THOMAS C. WILSON. Retfers to any Bank or County Official. 
Practices in State and Federal Courts. Some one always in office. 
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KENTUCKY Frankfort.......... WALTER G. CHAPMAN. Attorney for the Frankfort Collecting 

Agency. Refers by permission to State National Bank, Farmers 
Bank of Kentucky, and Deposit Bank of Frankfort. 

Lexington C. SUYDAM SCOTT. Refers to Third National Bank, or any bank 
or business house in Lexington. 

Louisville ERNEST MACPHERSON, Trust Building. Attorney for First 
National Bank und Bradstreet’s Co. 

Owensboro HUGH A. WILLIAMS. References: Citizens’ Savings Bank; 
Owensboro & Hancock Deposit Bank, Hawesville, Ky. 


RICHARDSON & SOULE, Morris Building. Attorneys for New 
Orleans National Bank. 
Auburn............HENRY W. OAKES. Commercial and Corporation Practice. 
Collections. Reference: National Shoe & Leather Bank. 
Augusta HEATH & ANDREWS. Corporation Law and Collections. 
Attorneys for Augusta Safe Deposit & Trust Company. 
Brunswick......... BARRETT POTTER. General Law Practice. Attorney for Union 
National Bank and R. G. Dun & Co. 
Gardiner...........0. B. CLASON. Counsel in Bank and Corporation matters. Attor- 
ney for Gardiner National Bank. 
Lewiston .......... WHITE & CARTER. Corporation and Contested Litigation Col- 
lections. Attorneys for First National Bank and Maine Central R. R. 
Portland ...........SETH L. LARRABEE. General Law Practice. Attorney for 
Chapman National Bank. 
PAYSON & VIRGIN, Attorneys for Merchants National Bank, 
Portland Water Co., and H. M. Payson & Co., Bankers. 
H. FOGLER. Attorney for Rockland National Bank and 
Rockland Savings Bank. General Law Practice. 


MaRYLaNnD WILLIS & HOMER, 213 Courtland Street. Attorneys for Second 
National and German-American Banks. 
Cumberland D. LINDLEY SLOAN. 


MassacuHvsstts ....... Boston HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court Street. Practice in both State 
and Federal Courts. Notaries, Stenographers, and Typewriters in 
office. Depositions taken. Collection Department fully equipped. 

NICHOLS & COBB, 40 Water Street. Attorneys for National 
Exchange Bank, National Webster Bank, North National Bank, 
and National Revere Bank. 
WM. H. PREBLE, Sears Building. Practices in Federal and State 

Courts. Commercial Litigation, Collections and Insolvency Cases 
a Specialty. Refers to Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co. 

Fall River.........J,ACKSON, SLADE & BORDEN. Attorneys for Fall River 
National Bank, Second National Bank, and R. G. Dun & Co. 

Fitchburg HALL & FREEMAN. General Law Practice and Collections. 
Attorneys for Fitchburg Loan, Trust & Safety Deposit Co. 

Gloucester._.......CHARLES A. RUSSELL. Attorney for Gloucester National Bank, 
R. G. Dun & Co., and Mercantile Adjuster. 

Greenfield GREENE & DAVENPORT. General Law Practice and Collections. 
Attorneys for Franklin County National Bank. 

Haverhill JONES & PINGREE. Attorneys for First, Merchants, and Merri- 
mack National Banks. 

Holyoke GREEN & HEYWOOD. General Law Practice; Collections; 
Attorneys for Home National Bank. 

Lowell BURKE, MARSHALL & CORBETT. General Corporation 
Practice. Attorneys for Traders National Bank. 

IR oo ee HURLBURT & McCARTHY. Counsel in Bank and Corporation 
Matters; Collections. Attorneys for Security Safe Deposit & Tr. Co, 

New Bedford HOMER W. HERVEY. General Law practice and Coilections. 
Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 

Newbury port Attorney for Institution for Savings 
in Newburyport. 

Northampton HAMMOND @& FIELD. Attorneys for First National Bank, Hamp- 
shire County National Bank, and R. G. Dun & Co. 

Salem HUNTINGTON & FITZ. Corporation and Contested Litigation; 
Collections. Attorneys for Salem National Bank. 

Springfield F. E. CARPENTER. General Law Practice and Collections. 
Refers to Chapin National und John Hancock National Banks. 

Worcester RICE, KING & RICE. General Practice. Collection Department. 
References: Any Worcester Bank or Manufacturing Firm. 
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WILLIAMS & LOCKTON, No. 1 East Main St. Special attention 
given to Corporation, Mercantile Law, and Collections. Refer to 
all banks in the city. 

Bay City FRANK 8. PRATT. Collections and General Practice. Refers to 
First National Bank. 

Detroit O. M. LEONARD, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Prompt, personal, 
and thorough attention to Collections. Attorney Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, Associated Wholesale Merchants and 
Manufacturers of Detroit. Refers to Pingree & Smith; Sherman 
S. Jewett & Co.; John L. Harper & Co., Bankers; Dime Savings 
Bank, Detroit. 

Grand Rapids CRANE, NORRIS & STEVENS, Michigan Trust Co. Building. 
References: Any bank in city. 

Jackson FORREST C. BADGLEY. Commercial Law; Collections. Refers 
to People’s Nat. Bank, Jackson County Bank, and Union Bank. 

Kalamazoo OSBORN, MILLS & MASTER, Attorneys for First National Bank. 

Lansing ..... ...... WOOD & WOOD. Refer to City National and State Savings Bank. 

Saginaw CRANE & CRANE. Refer to First National Bank. 


Duluth RICHARDSON & DAY, Exchange Bldg. Refer to any Bank in 
Duluth or to St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. Particular Atten- 
tion to Collecting Mortgages and Investigating value of Securities. 

Minneapolis MERRICK & MERRICK. Commercial, Corporation, and Insur- 
ance Law a specialty. References: Judges Supreme and District 
Courts, and Metropolitan Trust Co. 

St. Paul TOMPKINS & BURR. Commercial, Corporation, Insurance Law. 
Reference: First Nationvl Bank. 

Winona WEBBER & LEES. Refer to any bank in Winona. 


Jackson L. BRAME. Reporter of the Supreme Court of Mississippi, and 
Attorney for the Capital State Bank. 

Rosedale CHAS. & A. Y. SCOTT. References: Bank of Rosedale, of which 
Chas. Scott is President; Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y.; Memphis 
Nat. Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 

Vicksburg ......... MILLER, SMITH & HIRSH. Attorneys for Delta Trust & 
Banking Co. 


Kansas City -.- ASHLEY, GILBERT & DUNN, 212-215 Massachusetts Building. 
Prompt attention to Collections. General Law Practice. 

Sedalia BENTE & WILSON. Collections and Commercial Litigation. 
Prompt remittance made. References: Bradstreet Co., or any 
bark in the city. 

Springfield WHITE & McCAMMON. kefer to Holland Banking Co. 

St. Joseph STAUBER & CRANDALL, Corporation, Commercial, and Ine 
surance Law. Collections. Refer to Nat. Bank of St. Joseph, and 
Ger.-Am. Bank; Union Nat. Bank, Chicago. 

St. Louis BOOGHER & TAYLOR. Commercial, Corporation, and Insurance 
Law. Refer to Continental Nat. Bank, Wear-Boogher Dry Goods 
Co., and Mississippi Valley Trust Co. Seventh annual card in 
this publication. 


Butte CLAYBERG & CORBETT. References: W. A. Clark & Bro., 
Bankers; also (without permission) to any Bank in Montana, 

Helena CLAYBERG, CORBETT & GUNN. References: W. A. Clark 
& Bro., Bankers, Butte; also (without permission) to any Bank 
in Montana. 


..Fremont ...........FRED W. VAUGHAN. Refers without permission to First 


National Bank, Fremont. 


Hastings W. R. SNYDER & CO. Defaulted Mortgages and Collections 
aspecialty. Refer to First National Bank. 


Lincoln HARWOOD, AMES & PETTIS, Corporation and Commercial 
Law. Collections. Attorneys for First Nat. Bank and Bankers 
Life Insurance Co. 

Omaha............. MONTGOMERY & HALL. General practitioners in all the courts. 
Notaries. Depositions. Refer to Commercial Nat. Bank, Omaha; 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia; The H. B. Claflin Company, New York; The 
American Surety Company, New York. 


WILLIAM WEBSTER, Attorney for First National Bank. 
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Concord ...........STREETER, WALKER & HOLLIS. Attorneys for First 
National Bank and Mechanicks National Bank. 
BATCHELDER & FAULKNER. Attorneys for Cheshire National, 
Keene National, Ashuelot National, and Citizens’ National Banks. 
BURNHAM, BROWN & WARREN. Attorneys for Second 
National Bank and Manchester Locomotive Works. 
E. 8S. & H. A. CUTTER. General Law Practice. Refer to any 
Bank in Naskua. 
a HENRY I. BUDD, JR., 101 Market Street. 
Jersey City QUEEN & TENNANT. References: Hudson County and Second 
National Banks and New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Mount Holly CHARLES EWAN MERRITT. 
Newark GUILD, LUM & SOMMER. Attorneys for German National Bank. 
Correspondents of Carter, Hughes & Dwight, New York City. 
WOODBURY D. HOLT. General Law Practice. Attorney for 
First National Bank. 
JOHNSTON & FINICAL. Collections and Commercial Litigation. 
Reference: First Nat. Bank and Bank of Commerce. 
Santa Fe...........GEORGE W. KNAEBEL. 


..---Albany .........-..A. & W. LANSING. General Corporation and Mercantile Law 


Practice. Attorneys for National Commercial Bank. 
Amsterdam NISBET & HANSON, Attorneys for First National Bank, Counsel 
in Bank and Corporation Matters. 
Auburn FRANK S. WRIGHT. General Law Practice. Collections. Refers 
to Cayuga Co. National Bank and the Banking House of Fay & Sons. 
Binghamton BABCOCK, SPERRY & VAN CLEVE. Refer to Strong State 
Bank, Susquehanna Valley Bank, and Evening Herald Co. 
Brooklyn W. L. MOREHOUSE, 26 Court Street. Commercial Law Practice 
and Collectiors. 
Buffalo FREDERICK O. BISSELL, 110 Pearl Street. Collections, Com- 
mercial and Real Estate Law especially. Notary Public with seal. 
Depositions. Refers to The City Bank, Third Nat. Bank, and Bank 
of Buffalo. 
HENRY A. STRONG, Attorney for the National Bank of Cohoes. 
FOWLER & WEEKS. 
Lockport W. H: & F. A. RANSOM. 
Newburg Cc. L. WARING. Corporation Counsel of City of Newburg. 
New York City CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 9% Broadway. Counsel for 
Western National Bank; of Counsel for Chemical National Bank. 
BAGGOTT & RYALL, 309 Broadway. Counselin Bank and Cor- 
poration Matters. Refer to Importers & Traders National Bank. 
Oneida H. W. COLEY. Attorney for the Farmers & Mercantile State Bank 
and for the Central Bank of Oneida. 
Poughkeepsie JOHN H. MILLARD. 
Rochester ELBRIDGE L. ADAMS. Refers to Bk. of Monroe, Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co., Central Bk., Monroe Co. Savings Bk., Security Tr. Co. 
IDE & RYAN. Mercantile, Corporation, and Negligence cases and 
Collections a specialty. Refers to Merchants National Bank. 
DAVENPORT & HOLLISTER, 17 First Street. Attorneys for 
Mutual National Bank. 
CHABLES G. IRISH, Attorney for First National Bank. General 
Law Practice and Collections. 


MOORE. Prompt attention given to all business in 
trusted tous. Refer to all Asheville banks. 
CLARKSON & DULS. Refer to First National Bank. Collections 
and Commercial Litigation a specialty. 
Durham MANNING & FONSHEE. Refer to all banks in Durham and 
R. G. Dun & Co. 
Greensboro SHAW & SCALES. Collections, refer to Piedmont Bank, J. W. 
Scott & Co., or any business man in Greensboro. 
Raleigh ............J. W. HINSDALE. References: H. B. Claflin & Co., Thurber, 
Whyland & Co., Hon. Levi P. Morton, New York; A. 8S. Seymour, 
Newbern, N. C.; Raleigh and Fayetteville Banks. Collections a 
specialty. 
Wilmington P. B. MANNING. Prompt attention given to all matters intrusted 
tome. Referto any Wilmington Bank. 
Winston...........GLENN & MANLY. Attorneys for Southern Ry. Co., People’s 
Nat. Bank. Refer to U. S. Judges, State officers, Nat. Park Bank, 
N. Y., Safe Deposit & Tr. Co., Balti. 
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NEWMAN, SPALDING & STAMBAUGH. Attorneys for First 
Nat. Bank and Merchants State Bank. General Litigation in all 
State and Federal Courts. Collections. 

COCHRANE FEKETHAM. Refer to the Union National Bank. 


OTIS & OTIS, Notary. Refer to The Second Nat. Bank, The Central 
Savings Bank, The Akron Salt Co., The Aultman & Taylor Ma- 
chinery Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

MILLER & POMERENE. Refer to Central Savings Bank. 

WINKLER & ROGERS, Johnston Building. Commercial, Corpo- 
ration, and Insurance Law. Special attention given to Collections, 
Assignments, Probate and General Mercantile Law Business. Depo- 
sitions carefully taken. ‘‘Owen N. Kinney, Notary.” Refer to 
The Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

Cleveland WHITE, JOHNSON, McCASLIN & CANNON, Blackstone 
Building. Refer to John B. Ellison & Co., Philadelphia; W. & J. 
Sloane, New York; Arnold, Constable & Co., New York; Nelson 
Morris & Co., Chicago; Jordan,’ Mareh & Co., Boston; Central 
National Bank, Cleveland. 

Columbus ALBERY & DILLON, 119% South High St. Refer to Ohio Na- 
tional Bank, Commercial National Bank, any wholesale house in 
Columbus. Foreign business promptly attended to. 

Dayton GOTTSCHALL & CRAWFORD. Refer to the City, Third and 
Fourth Nationa! Banks. 

Fremont ...........JAME3 H. FOWLER. 

CABLE & PARMENTER. Corporation and Commercial Laws, 
Refer to any local Bank. 

CUMMINGS & McBRIDE. Attorneys for Mansfield Savings 
Bank. General Corporation and Commercial Practice. 

Sandusky.......... ARTHUR PHINNEY. Refers to any Bank or business house in the 
City. 

Springfield KEIFER & KEIFER, Lagonda National Bank Building. Practice 
in State and Federal Courts. Prompt attention to Collections. 
Attorneys for Lagonda National Bank. 

Tiffin ..............ROHN & BAKER. Refer to Commercial Bank. 

Toledo W. H. HARRIS, Rooms 1017-1020 Spitzer Building. General prac- 
tice in State and Federa) Courts. References: Any Bank or promi- 
nent business concern in Toledo. 

Youngstown ROGERS & ROGERS. Corporation and Commercial Litigation. 
Refer to any Bank in the City. 

Zanesville A. MAXWELL. Special attention to Commercial Law and 
Collections. Refers to any Bank in the City. 


OxtaHoma TERRITORY Guthrie_...........COTTERAL & HORNOR. References: National Bank of Guthrie; 
R. G. Dun & Co. 
Oklahoma..........C. A. GALBRAITH. Refers to First National Bank and T. M. 
Richardson Lumber Co. 


OREGON PLATT & PLATT. Attorneys for Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Bank. 
PENNSYLVANIA H. 8S. CAVANAUGH. General Law Practice. Collections. Refer- 
ence: Northampton County National Bank. 
Lancaster ADAM J. EBERLY. Attorney for The Peoples National Bank 
and The Peoples Trust, Savings & Deposit Co. 
Philadelphia. ...... A.J. &L. J. BAMBERG FR, 606 Chestnut St. Refer to Commercial 
National Bank. Well equipped Collection department. 


BANK AND CORPORATION COUNSEL. 
Pittsburg CHANTLER, McGILL & CUNNINGHAM, Park Building. 
Solicitors for the Second National Bank of Pittsburg. 


COMMERCIAL LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 
DUNCAN & KING, 433 Fifth Avenue. Collections and Commercial 
Law. Reference: Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ National Bank. 
Reading _...H. A. MUHLENBERG. Refers to Farmers National Bank. 
Counsel in Fank and Corporation Matters. 
Scranton THOS. F. WELLS. Refers to Third National and Dime Deposit & 
Discount Bank. 
Williamsport ......WM. RUSSELL DEEMER. Long Distance Tel. 4133. Refers to 
Williamsport Nat. Bank and Cochran, Payne & McCormick, Bankers. 
ROSS & BRENNEMAN. Attorneys for the Mercantile Adjuster, 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency, and the City Bank of York. 
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Pawtucket......... JOHN J. FITZGERALD. Refers to Pacific National Bank. 

Providence......... JAMES, WM. R., & THEO. F. TILLINGHAST, 6 S. Main St. 
Attorneys for R. I. Hospital Tr. Co. and Second National Bank. 

Woonsocket ....... WM. G. RICH, Rooms 11 and 12 Slocomb Building. Refers to 
Woonsocket National Bank. 

Charleston. .....--- MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-47 Broad Street. Practice in the 


State and Federal Courts. Special attention given to Collections, 
Real Estate, Corporation, Commercial, and Insurance Law. 
Counsel State Savings Bank; Attorneys in South Carolina for 
Postal Telegraph Cable Company; Plant System of Railways; 
Greenwood, Anderson & Western Railway; The American Bonding 
& Trust Co., Baltimore, Md.; Tide Water Oil Company of Georgia; 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York; United States 
Casualty Co.; Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. Refer to President or 
Cashier of any bank in Charleston; National Park Bank of New 
York; Standard Vil Company of Louisville, Ky.; First National 
Beak, Charleston; Daniel Miller & Co., Baltimore, or any well 
known Collection Agency in the United States. 


Columbia. ---- _..WM. H. LYLES. Solicitor for Bank of Columbia; Columbia Land & 
Land & Invest. Co.; C., N. & L. R. R. Co.; and F. C.& P. R. R.Co. 

Greenville ......--. COTHRAN, WELLS, ANSEL & COTHRAN. Attorneys for 
People’s Bank and National Bank of Greenville. 

Sioux Falls........ BAILEY & VOORHEES. Attorneys at Sioux Falls for Minnehaha 


National Bank; German-American Loan & Trust Co.; W. U. Tele- 
graph Co.; Illinois Central R. R.; Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern Ry. Co., and R.G. Dun & Co. Refer to Judges Federal 
and State Courts of S. D., and R. G. Dun & Co., Sioux City, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 


Chattanooga... CASE & CASE. Refer to John D. Archbold of Standard Oil Co., 
New York City; James N. Gamble of Proctor & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, and McIntosh-Huntington Co., Cleveland, O. 

Knoxville__.... HENDERSON, SANSOM & CORNICK. Equity Practice, Trusts, 
Corporation Law. Refer to East Tennessee National Bank and 
Associated Banking & Trust Co. 

Memphis ..........MYERS & BANKS. Attorneys for State National Bank. Practice 
in all the Courts. Collections. Members of Memphis Cotton 
and Merchants’ Exchanges, and refer to any bank in Memphis, 
Chemical Natioval Bank of New York. 

Nashville .......-.- MOORE & McNALLY, Cole Building. References: New York— 
Carter, Hughes & Dwight; The Fidelity & Casualty Co. Chicago— 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Limited. Nashville—Union 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Austin ____........S.R. FISHER. Attorney for A. & N. W. R. R. Co. and forI. &G. N. 
R. R. Co., Travis and adjoining counties. Refers to City National 
and State National Banks. Corporation and Commercial Litigation 
specialties. Compiler of Laws of Texas for Rand, McNally & Co, 

NR acc ccanes HILL, DABNEY & EDMONSON. Corporation and Commercial 
practice. State Attorneys for the Middlesex Banking Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., and Guarantee Savings, Loan & Investment Co., 
Washington, D. C. General Attorneys for The Mutual Building 
Association, National Guarantee Loan & Trust Co., Dallas Gas & 
Fuel Co., and E. O. Stanard Milling Co.. Dallas, Tex. Refer to 
American National Bank, Dallas, Tex.; Winfree & Loyd, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Henry W. King & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Texas Loan Agency, 
‘Corsicana, Tex. 


Denison ........... MAUGHS & PECK. Attorneys for the State National Bank. Refer 
to National Bank of Denison. 

Ee citwuticimnn ALVIN C. OWSLEY. Attorney for Exchange National Bank. 

Wl PONG. cccccscacs LEIGH CLARK. 

Fort Worth ....-...- MATLOCK, COWAN & BURNEY (A. L. Matlock, 8S. H. Cowan, 


I. H. Burney). Attorneys for the American National Bank; Gen- 
eral Attorneys for the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas and 
Evans Snider Buell Commission Co., Chicago, St. Louis, and Kan- 


eas City. 

Galveston.........-. MANN & BAKER. Attorneys for Galveston National Bank and 
Texas Guarantee & Trust Co. 

Houston ........-.-- GOLDTHWAITE & MOODY. Attorneys for First National Bank. 


Paris...........----MeCUISTION & PATRICK. Attorneys for City National Bank. 
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Texas—Cont'd ...-..--- San Antonio.-....... CLARK, BALL & GUINN. Attorneys for T. C. Froet & Co. and 
F.T. Johnston & Co. Refer to Chemical Nat. Bank, N. Y.; Conti- 
| nental Nat. Bank, St. Louis, and First Nat. Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
; Sherman..........- LESLIE & McREYNOLDS. 
NE sacs ceeernce JOHN W. PARKER. Refers to First National Bank and T'aylor 
ht National Ban«. 
Texarkana ........- TODD & GLASS. Attorneys for St. Louis Southwestern R'y Co. of 


Texas, and St. L., 1. M. & S. R’y Co., and refer to any Bark. No- 
tary Public in office. 

Waco ....... ......L. W. CAMPBELL. Refers to Texas Central R. R. Co., and First 
National Bank, Waco. 


NN aici ncceenianean ae -Ogden .....----.---T. R. O° CONNOLLY. 
Salt Lake City -.-.. SHEPARD & SANFORD. Refer to The Commercial Nat. Bank, 
The Utah Nat. Bank and The Freed Furniture & Carpet Co., Salt 
Lake City; Myers Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Crane Co., 
Chicago; National Shoe and Leather Exchange, Boston. 


Vue 22 Burlington....-..-- POWELL & POWELL. Attorneys for Howard National Bank and 
Burlington Trust Co. 
Montpelier. .......- DILLINGHAM, HUSE & HOWLAND. Corporation and Com- 
mercial Law. Collections a specialty. 
Rutland__.......... JOEL C. BAKER. Corporation and Contested Litigation. Attor- 


ney for Rutland County National Bank. 


Vamenta ....--....<.<c Dawville ...<....<5: JULIAN MEADE. Refers to Merchants’ Bank, Johnston & Cheek, 
Bankers, and other Banks of Danville. 
Lynchburg -.-.-.--- WILSON & MANSON, Attorneys for the Lynchburg National 
Bank and National Exchange Bank, and Bradstreet’s. 
| a R. DEVEREUX DOYLE. Attorney for Citizens’ Bank of Norfolk. 


Formerly Corporation Counsel of Norfolk, and Assistant Attorney- 
General, Indiana. 


Petersburg. ....---- W. R. McKENNEY. Refers to National Bank of Petersburg; 
Petersburg Saving & Insurance Co. 

Portemouth....---- E. M. WATTS. Refers to Bank of Portsmouth. 

Richmond -.-...-..-- ANDERSON & ANDERSON. Refer to Planters’ National Bank; 


State Bank of Virginia, and U. S. Rubber Co., N. Y. 


; WASHINGTON ......-...New Whatcom .... DORR, HADLEY & HADLEY. Attorneys for Bellingham Bay 
& British Columbia Railroad Co., and Mason & Co. 
DIR ve ntecndaee _ALLEN & ALLEN (formerly Allen & Powell). General Law Prac- 


tice. Collections and Insolvency Matters specialties. Collections 
made throughout the State, and where matters are urgent we will 
| attend to them personally in any part of the State. References: 
Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers, Nat. Bank of Commerce, Puget 
Sound Nat. Bank, Seattle; Wells, Fargo & Co., Bkrs., San Francisco. 


Spokane ........--. GRAVES, WOLF & GRAVES, Zeigler Block. Corporation, Min- 
ing, and Commercial Law a specialty. Refer to Traders National, 
Exchange National, and Old National Banks. 

Tacoma .. _...CHARLES S. FOGG, Successor to Doolittle & Fogg. References: 
Any Judge of the Supreme Court; Superior Judges of county; 
London and San Francisco Bank, or Fidelity Trust Co, of this city. 


Walla Walia......-- LESTER 8S. WILSON. Does a Gencral Practice. Prompt attention 
to Collections. Refer to First National Bank. 


WeseT VIRGINIA...----- Charieston......... BROWN, JACKSON & KNIGHT, The Kanawha Valley Bank 
Building, Attorneys for Kanawha Valley Bank, 
Huntington........VINSON & THOMPSON. Attorneys for the First National Bank. 
Parkersburg ...-.-. MERRICK & SMITH. Refer to Parkersburg National Bank. 
Wheeling .....-.--- JOHN B. WILSON. Refers to the Bank of Wheeling and the Ger- 


mania Half Dollar Savings Bunk. Practices in the State and Fed- 
eral Courts. 


WIsconsIN.......------Ashland _.......... BROSSARD & COLIGNON. Refer to any Bank or Business House 
in Ashland. 
Eau Claire.......--. Vv. W. JAMES. References: Eau Claire National Bank and Chip- 
pewa Valley Bank. General Practice. 
Green Bay........- ELLIS, MERRILL & FONTAINE. 


Janesville .....-... FETHERS, JEFFRIS, FIFIELD & MOUAT. 
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Wisconsin— Cont'd ....La Crosse..........GEORGE H. GORDON. References: National Bank of La Crosse, 
and the John Gund Brewing Co. 
Madison OLIN & BUTLER. Reference: Any Bank in Madison. 
Milwaukee HARING & FROST. Commercial Litigation, Collections, and Cor- 
poration Law a specialty. Refer to Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., and the John V. Farwell Co., Chicago. Notary. 
Oshkosh DAVIDSON & WILDE. References: National Bank of Oshkosh. 
The Commercial Bank, Oshkosh, and R. G. Dun & Co. 
Racine PALMER & GITTINGS. Commercial Litigation, and Corporation 
Law, Collections. Depositions. Refer to any bank in Racine and 
J. I. Case Plow Works. 
KNOWLES & WILSON. General Practice. Refer to any bank or 
business house in Superior. Collections a specialty. 
Wromine E. W. MANN. In general practice. 


Collections promptly attended 
to. 


Britisu CoLumBta .... Vancouver.........RUSSELL & RUSSELL. Solicitors for Bank of British North 


America and for R. G. Dun & Co. for the Mainland of British Co- 
lumbia. 


Victoria ...........McPHILLIPS, WOOTTON & BARNARD. Refer to Bank of 
Montreal. 


COLDWELL & COLEMAN. Refer to Imperial Bank of Canada. 
Winnipeg ......... MACDONALD, TUPPER, PHIPPEN & TUPPER, Solicitors 

for the Bank of Montreal, The Bank of British North America, 
The Merchants Bank of Canada, The Canadian Pacific Ry. Co., 
The Manitoba & North-Western Ry. Co. 

ALEXANDER P. BARNHILL, Barrister at Law. Keference: 
Halifax Banking Co., or any bank in the city. Collections. 

DONALD MORRISON. 


-.------ BORDON, RITCHIE & CHISHOLM. 


F. MacKELCAN,Q. C. Solicitor in the Supreme Court, Notary. 
Solicitor for City of Hamilton Bk. of Commerce, Bell Telephone Co. 
GIBBONS, MULKERN & HAKPER. 
Ottawa ............ BISHOP & SMITH. Solicitors for Singer Manufacturing Co. 
Toronto BEATTY, BLACKSTOCK, NESBITT, CHADWICK & RID- 
DELL. Offices, Bank of Toronto Chambers. Solicitors for Bank 
of Toronto, Board of Trade, etc. 


MANITOBA 


QUEBEC 


McGibbon, Q. C., Th. Chase-Casgrain. Q. C., M. P., and Percy C. 
Ryan, Victor E. Mitchell, and Edouard Surveyer). Solicitors for 


Pullman’s Palace Car Co.; Merchants Bank of Halifax. 
REDARD & DECHENE. 


ENGLAND. S. H. PEDDAR. Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, 
England, and 2U7 Battery Street. (Rooms 15, 16, and 17), San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. London Cable Address ‘‘ Peddar, London.”” English 
Solicitor and Attorney at Law. Commissioner of Deeds for all 
chief States U.S. A., and for all Canadian Courts, to reside in 
London. References: R. H. Lloyd, Esq., Nevada Block, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Messrs. Lord, Day & Lord, i20 Broadway, N. Y. 

IRELAND JOHN NOBLE, 24 Dame Street. Commissioner of Deeds for States 
of Illinois, New York, California, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Missouri. Reference: ‘Munster & Leinster’ Bank (Limited). 
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GEORGE H. GORDON. References: National Bank of La Crosse, 
and the John Gund Brewing Co. 

OLIN & BUTLER. Reference: Any Bank in Madison. 

HARING & FROST. Commercial Litigation, Collections, and Cor- 
poration Law a specialty. Refer to Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., and the John V. Farwell Co., Chicago. Notary, 

DAVIDSON & WILDE. References: National Bank of Oshkosh. 
The Commercial Bank, Oshkosh, and R. G. Dun & Co. 

PALMER & GITTINGS. Commercial Litigation, and Corporation 
Law, Collections. Depositions. Refer to any bank in Racine and 
J. I. Case Plow Works. 

KNOWLES & WILSON. General Practice. Refer to any bank or 
business house in Superior. Collections a specialty. 


E. W. MANN. In general practice. Collections promptly attended 
to. 


RUSSELL & RUSSELL. Solicitors for Bank of British North 
America and for R. G. Dun & Co. for the Mainland of British Co- 
lum bia. 
Victoria _..........McePHILLIPS, WOOTTON & BARNARD. Refer to Bank of 
Montreal. 


MANITOBA COLDWELL & COLEMAN. Refer to Imperial Bank of Canada. 
Winnipeg -........MACDONALD, TUPPER, PHIPPEN & TUPPER, Solicitors 

for the Bank of Montreal, The Bank of British North America, 
The Merchants Bank of Canada, The Canadian Pacific Ry. Co., 
The Manitoba & North-Western Ry. Co. 

New Brunswick ALEXANDER P. BARNHILL, Barrister at Law. Reference: 
Halifax Banking Co., or any bank in the city. Collections. 

NEw FounDianp......St. Johns DONALD MORRISON. 


Nova Scotia Halifax BORDON, RITCHIE & CHISHOLM. 


ONTARIO F. MacKELCAN,Q. C. Solicitor in the Supreme Court, Notary. 
Solicitor for City of Hamilton Bk. of Commerce, Bell Telephone Co. 
GIBBONS, MULKERN & HAKPER. 
BISHOP & SMITH. Solicitors for Singer Manufacturing Co. 
BEATTY, BLACKSTOCK, NESBITT, CHADWICK & RID- 
DELL. Offices, Bank of Toronto Chambers. Solicitors for Bank 
of Toronto, Board of Trade, etc. 


TGs ecicecscsnees Montreal .......... McGIBBON, CASGRAIN, RYAN & MITCHELL (Robert D. 
McGibbon, Q. C., Th. Chase-Casgrain. Q. C., M. P., and Percy C. 
Ryan, Victor E. Mitchell, and Edouard Surveyer). Solicitors for 
Pullman’s Palace Car Co.; Merchants Bank of Halifax. 
REDARD & DECHENE. 


ENGLAND 3. H. PEDDAR. Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, 
England, and 207 Battery Street. (Rooms 15, 16, and 17), San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. London Cable Address *‘ Peddar, London.” English 
Solicitor and Attorney at Law. Commissioner of Deeds for all 
chief States U.S. A., and for all Canadian Courts, to reside in 
London. References: R. H. Lloyd, Esq., Nevada Block, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Messrs. Lord, Day & Lord, i20 Broadway, N. Y. 

IRELAND JOHN NOBLE, 24 Dame Street. Commissioner of Deeds for States 
of Illinois, New York, California, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Missouri. Reference: ‘‘Munster & Leinster’ Bank (Limited). 








